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This Congress gives every evidence of complete legislative 
stalemate. . . . Little will be done until after the inaugura 
tion. . . . Leadership is conspicuous by its absence, in spite of 
the increasing pressure from both farm and urban centers for 
immediate relief... . Efforts to “do something” for the 
farmer by way of a bonus bid fair to fall by the wayside, long 
before the expanding bill reaches the White House. . . . Bank 
legislation is hung up by filibustering. . . . House and Senate 
continue to squabble over the terms of prohibition repeal. . . 

Postponing the inevitable decisions on taxation and the budget 
is the heaviest brake on business at the moment. . . . On the 
other hand, the slow and undoubtedly irregular recuperation 
of business is being assisted by the Federal Reserve's definite 
announcement of a continued easy money policy. . . . The full 
potentialities of this policy which was aggressively pushed in 
the summer of 1932 are likely to become apparent in the current 
year. . . . Banks cannot afford indefinitely to accumulate idle 
reserves. . . . An encouraging speculative interest came to 
light this week in the stock, bond and commodity markets, lift- 
ing numerous issues to notably higher levels. . . . Even sec- 
ondary rail issues participated in the rally, despite the cloudy 
outlook besetting rail maturities and rail relief. . . . Holiday 
influences, particularly the opening of the new year, have 


greatly distorted the significance of the current business 


records, and given a boost to our general business indicator. 
le strength of sterling and the prevalence of moderate 
European optimism except in France is gratifying. 
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DANGEROUS — 
Bull-fighting re- 
quires alertness and 
dexterity. Indiffer- 
ence is often fatal. 
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Model 700 Addressograph 
Hand operated. Imprintsnames 
and other much repeated busi- 
ness data on business forms of 
every kind, 1500 hourly. Elim- 
inates mistakes, cuts costa, in- 
creases profits. Electrical mod- 
els available. Terms. 





Model 5085 Cardograph 


Ribbon-prints attractive post 
card size messages, forms. Uses 
Multigraph type, flat electro- 


types, zine etchings or em- 


bossed plates. A powerful ad- 


vertising medium and profit 


a 








\ “We've got to get 
this business on its toes! | « 


e To ignore modern methods any longer is DANGEROUS BUSINESS’ 


\ ’7 WAT was good enough four yearsago fleet. Start up your engines and stop wai! 
isn’t good enough today. Thereisanew _ ing for the breeze. 
scale of living and a new tempo in business. C . g 
yet your business on its toes. Find out 
Addressograph-Multigraph Productsper- the 1001 services that Addressograph- mt 


form 1001 services economically and well. Multigraph Products do for progressive. 


They speed up and smooth out the daily rou- —_ aggressive firms. 


tine of service, production and office detail. : . 
: You can install Addressograph-Multi- 


graph equipment on easy terms—paying 
Let us 


demonstrate today, in time to help your 


They give a long arm and a strong punch 


to sales promotional activity. out of savings instead of capital. 


Most concerns today are like ships be- ‘ , cus 
. Ti first quarter profits. Noobligation whatever. 
calmed, waiting for 

section 


Consult the “Where To Buy It” 
of your telephone eee for name of 


the breeze of better 
times that willreach 
Sales Agent, or write direc! 


them allin due _ your nearest § 


Don’t stay 
in that doldrum 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporatio: 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


course. 
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Model 100 Multigraph 


Produces high-quality facsimile 


Addressograph-Multigraph Products 


typewritten material through 





ribbon, or printed material with 
type, cuts, and ink. Greatly ce- 


duces printing bills. Increases MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS @ EVERY DA 
advertis- 


letter, bulletin, ete., 
















producer. Low cost. Terms. ing. Low cost. Terms. 
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Lame Ducks Can’t Balance 


With new taxation blocked and beer turned sour. Con- 
gress is leaving the big budget job to Mr. Roosevelt and 
the inevitable special session. 


WASHINGTON—Certainty that the budg- 
not be balanced in the present 
of Congress, in 
The Business Week just atter Roosevelt 
turned thumbs down on the sales tax, 
is been since confirmed by formal an- 
ement of Democratic leaders. 
will be no additional tax bill 
d at this session, and it also 
that there will be no beer bill 
Cuts in appropriations will prove much 
maller, by the time Mar. 4 has rolled 
nd, than even now are anticipated 
reason for this is that the depart- 
ts will come in with deficiency bills 
will reinstate many of the items 
the original appropriation bills. 
There is a feeling among some mem- 
bers of Congress that if the President- 
had kept his hands off the sales 
tax controversy there might at least have 
1 some new tax legislation. It would 
have been sufficient to balance the 
iget, but it would have helped. 
a [heir theory is that had it not been 
Roosevelt's stand against the 
the revenue bill would at least have 


' 
et will 


Sess! as pointed out 


l re 
is 


sales 





at gotten under way in the legislative 
hopper. If it had failed, as most ob 

h- servers here now think it would, it is 
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‘HEY TALKED THINGS OVER 
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entircly possible that other taxes would 
have been substituted for 
were last session, after the s 
defeated 

Also, it is pointed out, had there been 
a general revenue bill, containing cither 


it, just as thes 


] 


licS tax Was 


the sales tax or substitutes for it, the 
beer bill could have been included in it 
That might have forced President 
Hoover to beer in order to 


approve 
avoid killing the whole tax measure 

The budget now before 
shows a deficit of 7,192 ex 
clusive of debt retirements and payment 


Congress 


$30 18 
of instalments due from foreign govern 
ments. The amounts duc from foreign 
governments during the next fiscal year 
aggregate $329,000,000. It is recognized 


that no great reliance can be placed on 
receiving any portion of that amount 


The foregoing calculation also assumes 
that Congress will make the reductions 
in expenditures recommended by the 
President. There ts what 
may be done with regard to $127,000, 
000 of proposed savings in benefits for 


doubt as to 


veterans and $57,000,000 cut from 
wages and salaries 

During the fiscal year to close June 
30, the estimated deficit will be $1,146 
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8.307. This came on top of a 
ichait of $2.472.732.549 fe t! 

car ended June 30, 193 

Members of Congress who bel: 
setting up an extraordinary budge 
being given impressive support. Pr 
S. D. Leland, of the University of Cl 
cago, and a group of fellow econom 
in recent testimony before a Senate « 
mittee made these ommend 
imMong others 

(1) That tunds should be not rais 
by taxation (or borrowing) ex pt 


the fiscal year for which they 
d; that the bud 


quire 


77 


appropriate ms 


this 


uy 


’ 


be expended during the 


T 


(2) That Congress and th 


t shou 


Next his 


should idopt the poli y of balancing tl 
b dget over a period ot \y rs, taki 
account olf th« swings of th t 
cycle, rather than atter pt to ! f 
ach annual budget without refer 
t} effects of such policy on b 
ind social welfar 

(3) That elasticity { 
nues should be s red in tl rut 
the planned control of the federa 

that the federal debt should b 
nitted to increas times of! acpi 
sion and be rapidly retired during pr 
perous times; that the borrowings | 
1934 should be not less than tl s 
required to finance mergency 
loans, investments and public works 

But the hole budget situation n 
goes over to the new Congress, wl 
will be called in extra session som 


this spring 


Congressional leaders call on the President-elect to discuss plans and problems 
reheaded, is Senator Robinson, Democratic leader of the Senate; to the left and right, Garner and Rainey, with cig: 





International News 
In the center 


irs 




































future. 
made, it costs $10,000; only 


“SILVER ARROW”—The Pierce-Arrow division of Studebaker built this spectacularly streamlined model as a gesture 
It is powered with a 12-cylinder, 175-horsepower engine, will do 115 miles an hour on the concrete. 
5 are being built; luxury is featured inside and out. 


Revival Insurance 


The Kent plan would empower the R.F.C. to guarantee 
markets so that industries may begin buying material 


and hiring men. 


WHEN Charles A. Miller, president of 
the R.F.C., told a Senate committee on 
Monday that the Kent plan was the best 
yet suggested for a revival of business, 
there was a general scurrying around to 
discover details of the formula. Briefly, 
it would have Congress authorize the 
R.F.C. to guarantee industry against 
losses, thereby encouraging companies 
to buy raw materials and hire workers. 

Mr. Miller was painfully specific in 
stating that his endorsement of the plan 
was personal, that he did not speak for 
the R.F.C. He had looked into the 
proposals, found that they were good, 
and gave them his approval as a Utica 
banker and as a citizen who would like 
to see things rolling up hill again. He 
speaks the same language as Fred I 
Kent, author of the plan, who has spent 
his life on the highroads of finance. 

Is This IT? 

As yet no organization has cham- 
pioned the proposal but several are nos- 
ing about the edges trying to decide 
whether this is IT—the idea that will 
push the business machine off dead cen- 
ter. Mr. Kent discusses the plan with 
due caution. It should not be put into 
effect unless a dole becomes the only 
alternative. What industry needs is 
“confidence that there will be markets” 
for its products. If this confidence de- 
velops naturally, well and good; if not, 
“the plan would furnish the incentive.” 

Like many another, Mr. Kent is con- 
vinced that doles mean disaster. He 


maintains that present world troubles 
can be traced definitely and entirely to 
the practice of paying men for doing 
nothing. In this country we have 1} 
millions who won't work even during 
booms, 2 millions more who wander 
about picking sporadic jobs. Under a 
dole these classes would retire perma- 
nently, politicians would inevitably 
broaden the benefits until the burden 
crushed the taxpayer. What we need 


is for industry to furnish jobs. This 
it will do if it is certain of markets. 
Therefore Mr. Kent would have the 


R.F.C. “insure” a market for consumer 
goods. 
A Severe Check-up 

Under the Kent plan, the R.F.C. 
would request every bank to get from 
each industrial client information in- 
cluding (1) workers employed in 1927, 
number now employed, number required 
for capacity operation; (2) character 
and quantity of raw materials used in 
1927, used now, what would be used 
under capacity operation ; (3) present 
character and quantity of production; 
(4) statements as to whether product 
had a present market or had become 
obsolete; (5) money necessary to bring 
plant to normal from present operation, 
including extra men and materials re- 
quired ; (6) time that such a loan would 
be needed. 

Classified according to finished prod- 
ucts, this information would be sent to 
Federal Reserve Banks in each district. 


7 


Practicall, 


Thence it would be forwarded 
R.F.C., affording an accurate as 
plete picture. (Economists say 
this mobilization of vital facts 
would justify employment of the 
Before acting, the R.F.C. woul 
know the risk of each operation 
determine what industries to 
antee” first, could plot the direct 
future extension. 
Banks to Be Agents 
Banks would become business 
of the R.F.C., helping borrowers 
positive instructions from it. L 
industrial companies would carry 
antees against loss on such pro; 
of the loan as was not covered 


sale of the increased production. | 


the employment of a subsidy to 
an increase. 
to hire a specified number of addi 
men, to buy materials, to pay th 
at maturity. Furthermore, the bo: 
would pay to the R.F.C. 50% « 
profit from such production—this 
ment creating the insurance fund. W 
if the goods didn’t sell? The 
surplus would become the propert 
the R.F.C. after it had met the g¢ 
antee by paying the specified propor 
of the bank loan. Bankers wor 
ceive from clients paper eligib! 
Federal Reserve discount; it is 
fore expected that the R.F.C 
have to advance money in but 
special cases. All activities would 
with the end of the emergency 

The sum total would be, Res 
Confidence. Buying of raw mater 
would correct the appalling slu: 
commodity prices, employment « 
would revive buying power and 
normal business processes. 

The Kent plan appears to be ai 
of those devices that would work 
one could discover a way of p 


The borrower would agr 
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th sto effect. M. C. Kory 
iS speculated on the possibility 

rect federal subsidy to encourage 
initiative in construction and 
industries. Germany's former 

( llor von Papen enacted a 
ir employers who took back job 


orkers (BW —Sep7'32) 


econo 






sub 


. The Kent plan is being gravely stud 
iuse of the standing of its author 


nking circles He was born in 


- 


— New YORKERS who climbed the marbl« 
- to the exhibition halls of Grand 

ly ‘fer Central Palace found themselves actors 
ll as spectators in the big show 

[hey saw the somersaulting chassis, the 


scopic valve springs, the chrome- 
! engines. And the opulent new 
ls in which the industry has in- 
sted some $25 millions 

This year’s Carnival of Detroit was 
re carnival-like than ever. Chevrolet's 


Chicago in 1869, comes of Majflowes 
stock As vice-president of Bankers 
Trust Co., New York, he specialized in 
foreign trade, made lots of speeches b« 


cause he liked it and because the bank 
knew he did it well. He resigned som 
years ago but is still a director. His 


jobs for the 
Commerce 


the Repara 


public services include hard 
International Chamber of 
the Federal Reserve Board 
tions Commission 


SMillions Motors 


With some new low price-tags attached, the automobile 
industry starts off on the road to market. 


boasted not one, but two, drum 
majors. Pontiac had a chalk-talk 


who filled in between the chassis demon 


show 


artist 


stration and the lectures on valve springs 
and cross-flow tor only 
Plymouth featured a revolving display 
turret A_ white-flanneled 
pointed out the features of the Chrysler 
chassis with the assistance of two white 
flanneled lady aides 

Beautiful young women, fueled with 


radiators men 


interlocutor 
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Under $1000—Motor’s Mass Market 
; avent Make and Model F.O.B. Base Price 4-door Sedan 
* Continental 4 $355 $395 
vy guar Willys 4 395 445 
Ford 4 410 540 
._ Hudson Terraplane 6 425 565 
. * Continental 6 450 535 
It Ford 8 460 590 
o for Chevrolet 6 485 565 
“ee Plymouth 6. 495 545 
ts ft Hudson Terraplane Special 6 525 605 
ditior Rockne 6.. 585 615 
1¢ loar Pontiac Straight 8 585 695 
saat Dodge 6 595 670 
Willys 6... 595 
. * Hudson Terraplane 8 645 725 
MS | Nash 6. 695 
W! DeSoto 6 . 695 765 
, * Continental 6 725 745 
ae Oldsmobile 6 745 825 
2 Auburn 8 745 775 
e guar Graham 6 745 795 
portior Hudson Super 6 765 865 
uld re Chrysler 6.. 795 845 
rege Nash 8 . 830 845 
ge Studebaker 6 840 915 
ther Oldsmobile 8 845 925 
Graham 8 845 895 
1 fer *Chrysler 8 945 995 
} 7 : Nash 8. 965 1015 
= Reo 6.. 995 995 
* Hupmobile 6 995 995 
est Buick..... 995 1045 
t * Studebaker 8 1000 1075 
" *New in this price class. 
The Business We 
; 
PRICE LINE-UP—More models sell under $1000 this year than ever before; the 
ynoth¢ ratio of cars sold under $1000 to total car sales continues to climb, too. There 
i — new entrants into this medium and low-priced field at both top and bottom. 
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» makers sell below the Ford 4 roadster, traditional base of the industry. 





Nuit de Paris, passed out catalogues tor 


I 

Dod g« posed gr I \ the s 
Hupmobile gainst \ ic | 
drop, and revolved haughtily in 
Studebaker like tl living stat sin 
ircus, but without the whi hors 

And here and there in tl rowd 
ommon citizens, catalog hunt 
ilcoholic garage helpers, and re il pros 
pects, wandered handsome coup! 
tumed As ladies and gentlemet il 
evening dress, giving polite attention to 


the exhibits, lending an air of aristocra 


demac ratic gat 


ol 


to an otherwise 
High points 
of the 


matters 


the show tor 
Visitors 
of appearan al 
were ( yuall 


Silver Arrow designed | 


crowds 
$10,000 
ultimate in str 


Pierce-Arrow as the 


lining, and in the Continental B 


$355 
A New Base Price 
This is the car which gives 
base price to the mdustry Th j 
sedan is priced at $395 f.o.b To t 


those 
le in the 


is added $29 for 


makers do not 


iCCCSSOTICS 


incl advertis 


1 


price, and $78.85 for handling, excis 
tax. freight (to New York) totaling, 
$502.85. The comparable Ford 4 mod 
delivers in New York for $697.29, f.0.b 
price, $540 

Tax, delivery, and accessories for th 
Ford come to $157 Continenta 


} 


through its terminal distribution 


to cut this charge to $107.85 


Willys also fulfills its promises of 
low prices with an ultra-str umlined 4 
$395, also below the Ford 4 level 

Throughout _ its exhibits Gencral 


Fisher Body venti! 
ts) virtucs 
In the 


youny 


Motors features the 


tion system, demonstrating 


with blowers and = streamers 
Chevrolet 


women defend the 


booth decorative 
( ompositc wood an 
tal 


in 


steel construction by breaking m« 
tubes, failing even to bend those 1 
forced with wooden rods 
Oklsmobile, as prophesied, has been 
made the style leader of the GM family 
Its low, smooth lines attracted consid 
able attention, to th« 
men long caught in the vise between 
Buick and Pontiac-Oakland. It is the 
first car to drop free-wheeling, although 
the equivalent clutch control can be had 


as an extra 


great joy of sales 


Everywhere, the emphasis 
on free-wheeling is less noticeabl 
Mr. Fuller, Inspirationist 
In keeping with the carnival spirit 
was the presence of the Wild Man of 
Dymaxion, Buckminster Fuller, whos 
ideas on the the future 
throw the more engineers 
into the jitters. His presence, by invita 
tion the Mr. Reeves the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, was 
inspirational and cducational 
Outside Lexington 
parting visitors (now if ever automotive 
minded) gasped in astonishment at the 


automobile of 


conservative 


ot astute ot 


/ 


on Avenue, «ce 


= 


v0 








handwriting on a wall where one 
Gordon S. Harris magic-lanterned his 
warnings. “Don't buy a new car; drive 
the old one as long as you can and save 
money . . . If you can’t resist, 
however, don’t pay money to see the 
new cars at the show, they're all at the 
dealers see them free at the 
dealers, but don’t buy through a dealer 
as he may fold up get it 
through Harris at a discount 
the honest cut-price new car dealer.”’ 
Unimpressed by this effrontery within 
sight of the temple, automotive visitors 
drifted down the avenue to look in the 
windows at Mr. Chrysler's private show 
in his building. 


Motor Radio 


Half the automobiles made in 
1933 will have built-in antennae, 
and 250,000 sets will be sold. 


AUTOMOBILE manufacturers and radio 
men agree upon the estimate that 250,- 
000 sets for motor cars will be sold this 


year. The average price will be $45 
without power supply ; $55 if equipped 
for a.c. Operation 

No maker of automobiles has de- 
cided to install a radio in every car 
Half of all 1933 cars made will have 
built-in antennae when they leave the 
factory. General Motors cars, Dodges, 


and Fords will have special provisions 
to make radio installation easy, and spe 
cial sets have been engineered bearing 
the names of these cars, not those of the 
radio manufacturers 

An interesting development of the 
past year was the birth of the auto-radio 
specialist. There are now 2,000 estab 
lishments whose sole business is the 
sale and installation of automobile sets 
Standard fee for installation in 1932 
was $10: it may be shaved this year. 


Buying Graft 


Buyers must stay honest or get 
out. S. Klein prosecutes one just 
to prove he means it, thereby help- 
ing to discourage bribery. 


GRAFT is a nasty word and seldom 
used in polite society, so in the pro 
ceedings here recorded bribery was the 
act complained of, proved to the satis 
faction of the court and punished ac 
cording to the Penal Law of the Stat« 
of New York (Sec. 439). 

Samuel Klein of Union Square, New 
York, far-famed mass purveyor of 
women’s apparel via the self-service 
cash-and-carry route (BW’—Nov27'29) 
believes that honesty is the best policy 
Posters, reading “Dishonesty means 
prison” and translated into 4 languages 
are displayed throughout the store. 
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It does not matter to Mr. Klein that 
buyers in many lines are accustomed to 
accept bribery in almost every imagin- 
able form, whiskey, watches, cigars, mer- 
chandise or money. When a Klein 
buyer signs an order, every penny of its 
value must be present in the merchan- 
dise that eventually is offered to Klein 
customers, or that buyer soon finds that 
he bought trouble in the bargain 

This was clearly established when Mr 
Klein recently found reason to suspect 
that a clothing manufacturer was giving 
a Klein buyer $25 a week and expecting 
in exchange all Klein orders for certain 
classes of boys’ clothing. Prompt prose- 
cution followed 

It was brought out during the trial 
that the practice of paying buyers ‘‘com- 
missions’ is widespread in the apparel 
trades but this did not deter the court 
from finding the defendants guilty 
Sentence imposed upon the payer of the 
bribe was suspended because it was 
shown that he was acting for an em- 
ployer since deceased. The payee was 
fined $250 and sent to the workhouse 

Manufacturers in many lines have 
long tried to abandon the common prac- 


SALES MOTIF 





Radios, too, have gone in for beauty. 
to forsake the old tombstone style of the midgets, in favor of a modern 
which creates new markets by making old sets look old. It 
Van Doren & Rideout for molding in Plaskon. 





tice of paying gratuities or wi! 
you to buyers, purchasing 
others, charged with the res; 
ties of placing orders Mr 
successful prosecution is exp 
sult in reducing the practice, p 
in trades where it has assum 
characteristics of a racket 


Electric Eye Matches Co!or 


More accurate than the human 
new portable color-matcher d 
by Westinghouse engineers. It 
colors at 3 points, so to speak 
use of red, green, and blue scre 
One sample is put under t 
light, for example, and the i 
adjusted to 0. The other 
is inserted. Unless it reflects exa Cl 
same amount of red light, the 
will be deflected. Even if it 
flect the same amount of red | 
must undergo the same test und 
light, and under green l 


samy] 


The device will handle dull | 
very light samples; is indepen 
daylight or artificial light in th 


sW 
lo 
th 
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Here’s one of th ner 
was design I 
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GIANT KILN—One of the 3 longest in the world, its 400 feet will soon be turning out 2.500 to 3.000 barrels of cement a « 
for the International Cement Corporation’s Guaxindiba (Brazil) subsidiary. Operations are to begin in March. Jungle was clear 
for its construction and workmen soon found that snakes were an important job hazard 
T x ' Y \ 4) 
Up Goes Cement Saath Seles sates at ore 
S most importar rkcting f 
The red-ink pen was mightier than the price-cutter’s ee been atte to under 
n nufa 5; on 
sword, and a worried but wiser cement industry decides _ portant contracts, despite 0! 
° 7 . rel import duty 
to make at least operating expepses on what business Wr if 
there is. However, the real show-down is still to come. temporarily, at least—since the N 
York Customs Appraiser 1 not 
CHASTENED and humbled by its own dog-eat-dog competition drove prices of suspicion of dumping of Bri 
s, the cement industry has reached to the lowest recent level accounts for cement. This means that, until final 
state where it is ready to grasp at the the perilous plight in which some cision is announced, importers 1 
straw of higher prices in the hope of cement manufacturers fo ind themselves up a bond equal to the value of inco 
saving itself."" That's the way the presi- when the first ray of hope, that Mid- ing shipments, to insure payment 
ent of a large cement company Western price increase, appeared late in possible fines, thus iking impor 
mmed up the change in the cement July. somewhat hazardous undertakin 
tuation. Insiders know that he told Some producers point out that the the charge of dumping is not sust 
e truth change of heart, evidenced by the now manufacturers operating = in past 
[he straw referred to first appeared generally higher price vels, crept) markets will prepare for another pr 
the Mid-Western area late in July, across the country at a time when com. batt! unless a more satisfactory 1 
32 (BW —Aug3'32), when an in paratively litthe new volume business of import duty can be speedil t 
rease Of 15¢ per barrel was announced. was in sight. They say that the broad lished 
lt spread to other marketing areas as_ belt of red-ink figures that will be blaz Diversion Troubles 
e season advanced and finally reached ing across the year-end statements of Other manufacturers, less inter 
Greater New York territory with the most cement companies should consti- in the import competition, hold that tl 
new year, when the price was raised tute a powerful argument in favor of cement industry's greatest probl 
¢ per barrel. To-day cement prices more backbone on price quotations, but right now are of domestic origin. R 
r the entire country av ut 19¢ that the real test will come when states ulling that price alone cannot lift 1 
t barrel higher than oF 1. and municipalities call for bids cover- covery very far unless consumption 
Only a Short § ep ing their 1933 requirements. It was iterially increased, they point to t 
While these increases appear substan hunger for this latter type of volun fact that large funds, originally rais 
tial, alongside of some of the ridicu- business that, early in 1931, unleashed for road-building, are being in in 
isly low prices quoted during the first the vicious price war which brought the ing proportion diverted to ot 
uf of 1932, actually they represent no industry to its present state. So old- Roadbuilding requires cement i 
ire than a short step toward improve- timers will not believe the worst is over whenever money is tak from road cor 


nt. Portland cement cannot be manu 
d with the utmost economy, un 

ss a plant Operates at 80° or better 
ity. As output drops below that 

costs go up. With 1932 cement 
iption at about 30% of the in- 

S Capacity, few companies have 

¢ to corral enough business, at 


rice, to reach economical operating 
The fact that this lowest recorded 


consumption occurred while 
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until carly 1933 bidding demonstrates 
that red-ink the 
wielders to their senses 

These same observers emphasize that 
even if the fighting within the industry 
is now on the 
require all available energy and a united 
front to combat some of the external 


has brought sword 


constructive side, it will 


factors that have contributed to the 
cement débacl« 
Chief among these is the challenge of 


struction and used for 


ferent, the cement industry sufters 


To prove that there is cause for 


somcthing 


cern, these gloom-dispens rs produ 
recent tabulation by Engineer N 
Re d. which shows how various stat 
distributed the receipts from mot 
vehicle license fees and gasoline t 
in 1925 and 1930 and also how tl 
propose to distribute them in 1933 
Of 36 states reporting, only 7 








keep faith in 1933 and spend 100% of 
these receipts for road work as origi- 
nally intended. The largest cuts appear 
in Connecticut and Michigan, where 
schedules for road expenditures were 
from 100° to 75% and from 76.6% 
to 31% respectively. It is generally 
conceded that these drastic diversions, 
some starting in 1931, have contributed 
materially to the present predicament of 
the cement industry and that further 
diversions now in prospect will consti- 
tute a retarding influence in recovery. 

A third group of cement manufac- 
turers is particularly concerned over the 
recent development of special cements. 
One large producer has perfected and 
patented a product of so-called “high- 
early strength” which sets so quickly 
and completely that thoroughfares on 
which it 1s used can be opened to traffic 
within a day or two after concrete has 
been laid. Manufacturers not in posi- 
tion to furnish such cement see it as a 
threat to their markets. 

New Boom for “Riders” 

Up to within the last year or two 
practically all cement was made under 
the same specifications and many manu- 
facturers were riding along on the 
theory that this would continue forever. 
Others maintained research laboratories 
and have developed special formulae 
that are gaining acceptance by engineers 
Now the “riders” are wondering just 
where they are going to land eventually 

Some authorities hold these recent de- 
velopments responsible for the apparent 
inclination of several operators to merge 
into larger units for better protection 
Several merger plans have been pro- 
posed (BW —Apr13'32). On the Pa- 
cific coast 4 companies, now inde- 
pendent, are reported ready to combine 
into a unit of 23,000-barrel daily capac- 
ity. There are rumors of an impending 
merger between 2 Mid-Western com- 
panics. Two other large companies, with 
distribution and plants throughout the 
Eastern and Mid-Western states, have 
had “conversations.” 


Jig-Saw Jag 


The theories as to what this new 
craze for piecing puzzles together 
is going to do to an ancient art 
don’t fit together. 


OLD-LINE manufacturers of jig-saw 
puzzles view with mingled alarm and 
delight a sudden boom in their product. 
From all indications, addiction is de- 
veloping into a national craze. The 
principal stimulant is not technically a 
jig-saw puzzle at all, but is cut with 
dies from pasteboard, composition, or 
whatever. Struggling with these cheap 
tantalizers whets the appetite of a vast, 
new market; victims graduate into real 
fans, buyers of higher-priced puzzles. 


One school of thought in the indus- 
try believes the result will be a lasting 
benefit. Not so, say their opponents 
Here’s the way one executive figures: 

“It's becoming a fad. We distrust 
fads. Look what happened to back- 
gammon: There was a game with a 
steady market. Every year we sold a 
good volume. Backgammon got to be 
a craze. A lot of outside manufacturers 
swarmed into the field. For awhile 
there was a runaway demand. Now the 
fad is dead—and so is that sure demand 
we used to enjoy. Jig-saw puzzles will 
reach a peak. After that you won't be 
able to give them away.” 

Die-Cut Puzzles 

Last spring the die-cut, “‘jig-saw type” 
puzzle appeared. These were stamped 
out at high speed and could be sold 
for a fraction of what the original wood 
product cost. They are available in lots 
for as low as 1¢ each. Lithographing 
houses saw here a chance to regain some 
of the volume taken from them by the 
slump. Advertisers leaped at the idea 
of handing out a device over which 
persons would labor for days to com 
plete a picture that directly or indirectly 
carried a_ selling point for branded 
goods. There are from 200 to 300 
firms which have rushed in to meet the 
sudden demand. Orders for 1 million 
puzzles from advertisers is not unusual 
There is a 25¢ “Puzzle of the Week.” 
You can have your photo jig-sawed. 

It is said that ancient Egyptians har 
assed themselves with this form of 
mental exercise. Parker Bros., famed 
toy makers of Salem, Mass., originated 
the pre sent movement several years ago 
Other established makers include Milton 
Bradley, Springfield, Mass.; Selchow 
& Righter, New York; Madmar Quality 
Co., Utica. Their product was unsuited 
to feedle minds, feeble pocketbooks. 

The original puzzles consist of col- 
ored pictures pasted on laminated bass 
or fir wood, sawed out by hand. The 
finest of saws are used. Four or five 
blades are broken with the making of 
each unit. This and the time of the 
operator run into money. Price is de- 
termined by the number of pieces. 
Highest retail rate in this country is 
14¢ per piece, which in a 1,200-piece 
puzzle means $18. 

Up to 1931 demand for jig-saw 
puzzles grew steadily, was mildly in- 
creased when the depression created 
more leisure. (New England was, and 
is, especially fond of the jig-saws. Ex- 
President Coolidge was looking at one 
of the puzzles, which had his name cut 
in the design, just before he died.) 

Folks are now buying the mounted 
pictures and cutting out their own 
puzzles. There is quite a demand for 
new jig-saw equipment. A New York 
banker has a de-luxe basement shop 
where he spends his spare time in 
this way. 


Coal Wages 


Illinois miners in old union syd. 
denly announce agreement t)) ¢. 
tend wage contract 2 
abling operators to make fir 
bids for long-term sales. ly .y,. 


gents are likely to follow. 


year-. ep. 


ILLINOIS coal operators have | 
something of a disadvantage in 
ing to make forward contracts w 
ers, because their contract w 
United Mine Workers, signed A 
was due to expire Mar. 31. 
Operators and non-union oper 
the Southern fields were under 1 
handicap, and were making the 
the competitive argument. 

Entirely without previous hint 
tine meeting of operators and 
in Chicago abruptly announced 
sion of the contract to Mar. 31 
Operators were obviously plea 
garding the move as an exampl 
operation on the part of the unio 
effort to facilitate the making « 
term which 1 
means steadier employment. 

United Mine Workers contr 
75% of the Illinois productior 
new, or insurgent, Progressiv: 
of America, with 25° of Illinoi 
will take the same action, coal : 
cast. 


| 


sales contracts 


Fleabite 


Seranton retail sales, 
neath the dignity of notice of big 
anthracite producers, finally pro- 
voke the first price war in the 
hard coal industry. 


lone he 


PRICE wars in bituminous coal ar 
tine or standard practice. A pri 
in anthracite is news, unprecede: 
That is the only reason for noting 
scrap in Scranton, which other 
just a local affair. Scranton ts 
heart of the hard coal producir 
Anthracite has no competitor fo 
use. The city’s consumption ts 
bite on the annual production 
one of the big companies. But fi 
can be irritating. Asserting that 
pendents and “bootleggers’’ ha 
selling coal trucked into Scranton 
the standard price, the big pr 
headed by Lehigh Valley and Gia 
Alden, have announced that truck op 
erators henceforth can buy coal 
mine tipples at a mere 10¢ abx 
price in railroad cars. The old st 
truck price was 50¢ above the rai! price 
Whereupon the independents bougtt 
big newspaper space to appeal to loci 
sentiment. “Shall we heat Scrant 
from Wilkes-Barre?” is the impas 
query. The independents are making 
some local employment. 
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New Coal Plan 


Modeled after British system, Lewis bill interests Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, which recommends further study. 


for stabilization of the coal in within their respective districts LD 
have been offered in wide variety. trict and individual quotas based up 
ven have not been unanimous these standards would be fixed { 
ny of them, few of them have time to time in order to correlate pro 
nthusiastic about any, save per- ductive activity with demand. Distr 
Appalachian sales plan recently selling agencies would | vuthoriz 


1 by the courts. Most schemes 
ted out of hand, so it was some 
f a triumph for Rep. David A ° T . , 

(Md.) that his bill brought be- JL nti- I ust 
e American Mining Congress 
ognition in a resolution calling 
ther careful study of the Britis! 


nad provisi 
nin 1 an I x 
Mr Le Is I 
ol we 1 reside ) t 
| power of t t rt 
r the bill s 
t ol arbitra 10 
ful ion s ( } 
C I ibor OV 
hich deny the fr { 
embership im a nion a condition « 


x position 


The temper of this Congress and the next one is not 


> y) ] ] . . . . 
on which it is modeled friendly to any relaxation of the laws regulating business 


resolution recited, indeed, that 
nciples embodied in the Lewis 
received much commendation 
roval among coal operators, no WASHINGTON—Business men agitatin 
nding the fact that the operations for modification of the Anti-Trust Lav 
British act are not fully under- the Clayton Act, the Federal Track 
Commission Act, or any other stat 
principle of 


Lewis bill would sect up 27 bitu- which tends to preserve th 


ind 3 anthracite district councils unlimited competition, will have to find 


tors, a central council and a_ their satisfaction in the feeling that the 
nmission of five members. The are doing missionary work for a som 


council would make standard what distant millenium They aren't 





locations of tonnage and th going to gct any modification of tl 
| 
ouncils would make allocations laws in this session. or in the extt 


re to individual 


ope rations session 





International \ 


(HAT COMES TO ONE EIRMA”—The city of Evanston issues municipal 
money, sponsored and accepted as cash by the Evanston Independent Retail 
hants Asseciation—hence the name. 
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competition; it is less friendly, indeed, than for years. 


i ‘ pert 

moscrvers t 
tl Hous 1 ft . 
suspicion ny 5 

S TCL lat ng | | 
t real purpos 

estions no 

nited in sce t ! 
illity oO | 
Until t ( 

hanges, no of f 
to permit restri 

oint selling agencies or tl 
ing to pass 

If any | gislati l < th b 
nance it would be th idca of ¢ 
ing the natural resour il tric 
the restrictions laid upon busi 
general. The idea of preserving nat 


resources has triends in Congress. TI 
are few statcs that have not importa 
resources of coal, lumber, oil, or c 


per. Any bill produced by the co 


| } 


ference of these ind 
been drafting such a measure in N 


York for introduction in this sessios 


istries, which 


will have a certain amount of fricn 
attention, therefore 
Little Fellows’ Innings 

For the past 12 years, there have be 
administrations in power in Washing 
ton that would have looked with syt 
pathy upon some revision of the ant 
trust laws. In spite of this, no mov 

, 


ment ever was strong cnough to get ver 


far. The outlook ts even less proj itio 
now There is a body of opinion 
Congress to the effect that organized | 
business has had its innings and that 
the tendency will be to build up in 


pendents and small units. Any relaxa 


; 


tion of the laws enforcing con 
would tend to thwart this natural an 
so they hold, desirable development 

A subcommitte of the Senate | 
diciary Committee has been consider 
ing possible changes. It has made no 


tormal report as yet, but its attitude is 








known to be that the anti-trust laws 
should be strengthened, not softened 

The Commerce Department. does not 
take kindly to the the 


American Bar Association that the de- 


suggestion of 


partment should supervise business 
stabilization. Officials feel that to be 
given any regulatory functions would 


destroy their present cooperative rela 
tionships with business. 


Both friends and foes of anti-trust 
revision will welcome the clarification 
that will result from the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Appalachian 


Coal case that is expected late in Feb 
ruary, or in March. It is strange that 
this is the first test of the right of com- 


Zine Die-Casting 


petitors to unit im cooperative sales 
effort. Appalachian Coals, it will be re 
called, is an exclusive selling agency set 
up by the 136 producers of 7007 of th 
high volatile bituminous coal in eastern 
Kentucky, southern West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. The agency was 
to handle the entire output of 


mines, do all the selling, allocate the 


these 


orders. Coal men argued this was 
wholly legal. The government took the 
view that it would result in limitation 


of production and in higher prices. The 
lower court held with the government 

The Department of Justice insists the 
coal men get specific statutory 
authority if wish to use this plan 


should 
the 


Nearest approach to producing the finished article from 
raw material in one operation, progress of die-casting 
in 1932 has been remarkable, and the same trend is 


predicted for 1933. 


Counr among the feverishly rapid de 
vclopments of a year in few 
cnough things went ahead rapidly, the 


which 


march of zine die-casting in 1932 
Moreover, unless every sign fails, the 
development in 1933 will hold th 
same spectacular pace 

The manufacturer who uses metal 


parts who hasn't yet looked into the 
possibilities of shifting from the sand 
casting and machining processes to th« 
newer process is not alert to the times 
But not 
sarily fatal; chances alert 
aggressive die-caster will be in his office 
within a few days, or weeks, or months, 
attempting to show him how his prod 
uct can be made better, or cheaper, or 
both. He can’t always prove it—but 
he wins a surprising number of times. 

Die-casting isn't new, but its swift 
Shortcomings of carly 
for a 


neces 


and 


somnolence ts 
are an 


his own 


growth is news 
alloys held back development 
time Once perfected, 
progress was astonishing. 

A Steady Rise 
Statisticians first began to 


alloys were 


In 1926, 
segregate the tonnage of zinc used for 
die-casting ; it had not been worth while 
to do so before then. In 1926, 2.1% 
of zinc produced went into die-casting ; 
160% into galvanizing (the remainder 
being split among brass making, shect 
zinc, and miscellaneous uses). In 1931, 
die casting took 5.2 of total produc 
tion; galvanizing 44%. For 1932, 
casting’s consumption of zinc will run 


dic 
close to 7%. 

Not that all die-castings are 
Aluminum die-castings, though not of 
such adoption, are highly im 
portant where light weight is of primary 
as in airplane parts, vac 


zinc, 


wide 


importance 


10 


uum cleaners, waffle irons, cameras, 
movie projectors, furniture. 

But zinc, less costly, and 
at much lower temperatures, 
cheaper dies (that is, made of ordinary 


steels instead of the special hardeaed 


casting 
with 





PRIZE EXAMPLE 


at 1200 Ib. pressure 


with 3/32 in. 


no machining. 


Zine die-casters are proud of this; a 


Its ancestor was a complicated, expensive job. 





alloys aluminum casting req ’ 
4 ‘ | 
used wherever possible—and 
turning out to be in an amazing 
of places. 
Wide Range of Uses 
Within the year, developm 





reached a point where 12-I! 
are made (the Multigraph o i 
castings of 720 sq.in. surface 9 
with .015 in. wall thickness. 7 | 
V-8 uses 36 die-cast parts, fr 
buretor to ornamental hardware, frog 
light brackets to top supports 
Ordinary castings, of cou if 


poured into a sand mold. Cl 
racies are not possible ; the ro 





must be machined to close din 
and surface finished if it is a 
shows. In die-casting, molten 1 
pumped under heavy pressure 
pot into a mold cut from ste 
The casting is accurate in dim 
so smooth that it frequently 1 
no further finishing, or, aga 


quently, direct to the« 
process without further processit 
Die-casting, to give some sp 
examples, often climinates the n 
of cutting threads for parts that 
in place; it is common practi 
the threads. Even 
for ornamental hardware is reps 
Economies are startling. On 
rate cam and gear arrangement tl 
moulded and ma 


foes 








delicate eng 








$1.40 when 
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The Busir i 
panels are built up of notched stand- 
partitions 


e We 
CRID-WOOD—How the patented “Rezo” 
rdized strips covered with plywood and veneer to make doors, and 


ble-tops that are proof against warping and dampness. 


sheet. The deep drawing resulted in 
much spoilage from unsightly wrinkling 
and cracking. Cases 
0.034 in. thick, at a 
in cost 


An automobile tail light bracket for 


apiece for the first 1,000 when 
After that, the 
ving been written off, it cost 35¢ 
f metal—as zinc or aluminum 
iron—is insignificant, measured 


g t savings in labor costs 


cost of the 
dic cast 


of 40%, 


now af&c 


Saving 


Die-casting in many instances is now merly made of 3 steel castings, welded 
ig stamping—as in a clock case in 2 places, now is a single die-casting 
sed to be drawn from brass saving, 60% 


Grid-W ood 


\ new way to use an old material promises interesting 
possibilities for makers of doors, floors, and furniture. 


dimensions 
wood and veneer, or metal, or marble 


in't warp if you clamp it; strips On this grid is glued ply 


nger on the edge than on the flat; 


es are light, yet strong. From veneer, or whatever surface is wanted 
lements, French woodworkers “Rezo” was originated for doors in 


the French merchant marine. Ship serv 
ice is very severe on doors. They must 
be reasonably light in weight, yet of 


vised a new system of panel con- 
n which has been patented and 
to be marketed in this country. 


called “Rezo.” It starts with sufficient substance to stand up without 

ork rd wooden strips, notched and in- warping in North Atlantic dampness 

equirt | to form a grid of the desired Passengers on the Parts or the La 
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or the more ft nt < 





travelers in the de /a compart: 
ot the Wa n-Lst may have not 
doors of respectable thickness yet as 
ishingly light weight. which opened 
closed at a touch, without heavy | 
hinges, and other hardwar 

Visitors to one head othce in P 
have wondered at tl nN adit ( 
table, substantial enough to withst 
the poundings of even At 
treasurer, yet light and rigid cnoug! 


be lifted easily 
Can Be Insulated 
As constructed Rezo doors are hé 


low. Extra notches in the strips ass 
ventilation, solve the old probk 
the front door which 1 st withstar 


1 eighty witl 


An interesting application ts the 


zero on the outside an 
of sound-insulation in these doors. O 
of the principal difhculties in soun 
proofing apartment houses, for instan 


is the “leakage” of sound through tl 
doors 

The principle, of cours is not il 
ited to doors. In France, it has been 


used successfully for partitions and for 
furniture. 
the construction of 


It is especially amenable to 
modern furnitur 
those genuine or pseudo-functional b 
and table-bookcase-divans which Grand 
Rapids and Chicago warn us are about 


to sweep the country 


Better Glass 


New method of applying heat gives 
glass industry more uniform prod- 
uct, fewer rejects. 


RECENT development of a 


melting process is 


ot the glass industry 

By applying the 
diffusion combustion,” the 
melting tank is 
formly covered by highly radiant flas 


new principl of 
glass in 
completely and uni 
of great penctrating power Th 
applied endwise of the tank and flow 


in the same direction as the glass m 
The method in general use 


flame, neit! 


ent time is a cross-firing 
uniform nor under good control, and 
the result has been a rather high 
centage of rejection losses due to 
called secd glass 

It is said that the new process red 
these rejections by as much as Oj 
and at the same time gives definite c 
trol of both melting and refining 

The resultant glass from the liff 


sion combustion”’ principle of operation 


is a more homogeneous and uniform 


product and one which flows freely in 


the machine mold 

This new principle of combustion 
was developed by the Surface Combus 
tion Corporation of Toledo and is now 


being adopted by the Libbey Glass Mig 


( ompany. 


ll 





Prices 


Things are not so bad; business, indeed, may take cheer 
from the sidewise movement of commodity prices in 
general and the slight gain in farm products. 


COMMODITY prices, at the opening ol 
the year, performed in the spirit. of 
January's Janus; 
group looking forward and the other 
group backward to lower levels 

The good news, this time, is for the 
farmer. Wheat, rye, eggs, cotton, lamb, 
and hogs have moved unevenly higher 
The important advances are in wheat 
and cotton. In both, the advances wer« 
aided by market factors as well as the 
imminence of the farm price parity 
measure now before Congress. If 
bill passed, it would result in drastic 
acreage reduction and make for sharp 
price advances in and wheat 
Irrespective of the government bonus to 
the farmer. It is possible that specula 
tors are already preparing for such an 
eventuality 

At Kansas City, the average for No. 2 
hard winter was 43¢ during November ; 
it remained at that figure during De 
cember and moved to 52¢ for the first 
week in January In Chicago, May 
wheat advanced 5¢ during the first 
weck of January and closed at 49¢ on 
Jan 


two-faced god onc 


this 


cotton 


Food for the Bulls 

But, besides the political aspect of the 
wheat situation, there are some bullish 
factors that in themselves justify the 
recent advance in price. World ship 
ments for current year requirements are 
still estimated at 700 million bu. of 
wheat and wheat flour of which only 
75 million bu. have been shipped from 
surplus producing countries during the 
last 6 months [his means that some 
125 million bu. are to be exported in less 
than 6 months. True, European coun- 
tries have been resisting wheat imports, 
especially from the United States, be- 
cause there is still a differential between 
domestic and Liverpool prices. United 
States exports, during December, from 
figures now available, are at the melan 
choly figure of less than 3 million bu 
against 7,896,000 bu. during December 
1931. But other inherently bullish fac 
tors brighten the outlook and include 
the lesser winter wheat acreage, the 
prospects of a record low wintert yield, 
the small supplies in deficit countries, 
and the possibility of a reduced world 
next season. Offsetting these 
are the carryover of United 
States, Canada, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia, estimated on Dec. 1, 1932, at 
745 million bu. against 708 million bu 
on Dec. 1, 1931. The competition of 
these countries for markets may make 
for weakness in world prices. 


output 
tactors 


12 


The advance in cotton prices was no 
less spectacular All futures and spot 
prices were above 6¢ at the end of the 
first week in January. The closing price 
for spots, on Jan. 7 at 6.10¢, compares 
with 5.93¢, the average for December, 
1932. Here, too, the advance is in part 
the consequence of the probable action 
of Congress in passing the Agricultural 
Parity Act 

However, as in wheat, this advance 
is mildly supported by a better statis 
tical position of the crop Without 
indulging at this time in the January 
indoor sport of speculating on the prob 
able reduction in acreage, it is likely that 
the decrease in the use of fertilizer, so 
prominently evident last year, will again 
be a factor in crop reduction 

Moreover, consumption figures give 
some hope that the upturn is statistically 
justified. November world consump 
tion was 2.39% larger than in November, 
1931. American consumption of cotton 
for November was 504,000 bales, 2,000 
bales more than in October, and com 
pares with 429,000 bales in November, 
1931. Exports since Aug. 1 have been 
1.1 higher than last year. On the 
other hand, United States stocks remain 
at the discouragingly high 
12,134,000 bales 

There has been firming of hog prices 
in spite of the fact that this 1s the sea 
son when hogs decline. Beef, also sub 
ject to seasonal! decline at this time, has 
remained stable 

A Long Way to Go 

But these advances, at their best, arc 
cold comfort for the farmer. As a 
whole, farm prices are now at the low- 
est level of the depression. The grain 
index on Jan. 7 stands at 34.7, within 
3 points of the record low. The ad- 
vance in grain and cotton prices has 
cheered the stock market and_ has 
brought about jubilant advances in secu- 
ritics, which shows how sensitive indus- 
try is to a possible return of farm pur- 
chasing power. But this advance is still 
a far cry from adequate farm prices 

When we turn from farm prices, we 
have a long list of commodities that 
has displayed further price weakness 
during the opening week of the year. 
Gasoline, cigarettes, soap, steel scrap, 
refined sugar, branded coffees, and milk 
and cream in the New York area have 
been subjected to price reductions. A 
long list of manufactured products have 
followed these items into somewhat 
lower price levels. 

But there is evidence that the price 


figure of 
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BARTER CHIEF—Leland 0} 
ant chairman of the New \« 
Power Authority, who is chai: 
the Emergency Exchange A- 
New York’s experiment in barter 
labor exchange for the une: 


deflation impetus has spent its 
present low price level is appr 
the same as was 
The important consideration, in 
the price level, is the fact that 
ductions have been minor and 
tendency ol 


reached las 


general sidewise 
gives promise that wholesale | 
least, have been temporarily s 
at these levels. The 
position presages no immediat¢ 
but business men need fear no 
drastic liquidation of prices 

Though this may be small co: 
those to whom present price lev 
resent total losses, there is, at Ic 
bit of eheer that, so far as cor 
prices are subjected to no furt! 
portant declines, the groundwork 
recovery has been laid. 


lower 


Business Is Business 


The Ontario Power Commission 
is now going after the miller: 
feed-grinding trade. 


ONTARIO Hydro-Electric Power Cor 

mission does more than sell gover 

mental electricity to Ontario taxpayer 

it attempts to stimulate the use of 

just as a private utility might a 
Newest example: it is introdi 

grinder which prepares grains f 
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Moreover, the 


ally low. cost. 
iy be used to drive other appli 
the farm. 

sales points is that the 


One ot the 


Farm Relief 


farmer who buys this grinder need n 
longer haul his grain to the mill and 
back. How the tax-paying private mil 
ler feels about this is not revealed 






Senator George has a bill to permit readjustment of farm 
mortgages; another bill would subsidize domestic pro- 


duction. 
farm prices. 


THE siren song of inflation is again 
heard in the land. It is sung fortissimo 
a the tall grass country and pianissimo 
in Congress with an accompaniment of 
ulcet twittering in Wall Street But 
ether sung loud or low, there is evi 
lence tunme-makers are not merely 
whistling to keep up courage, but arc 
yreparing for a new assault on the 
hard” and “sound money” proponents 
Senator Borah expresses the senti 
ments of the West when he advocates 
lollar devaluation. Proposals for cur- 
ef expansion come from the old 
er crowd who tearfully point out that 
re selling an ounce of silver at 
Sc. Throughout the states that pro 
luce corn and grain, hogs and alfalfa, 
cre where the wintry winds howl 
rough the scanty windbreaks, there 
e farmers spend the long winter eve 
boots off, socks scorching against 
stove fires, reading the message of 
latter-day populists. 
Inflation’s Roots 
In brief, inflation threatens to become 
issue. It has its roots in the desper- 
plight of the farmer. Farmers re- 
ew their present broken position and 
that the only way out is to inflate 
rices. That will lift their mortgages 
restore them their land. In f 


bik 


fact, 
proposals for inflation can be asso 


“GOING 


on a bumper crop of debt. 


ind leased it for 99 years to the farmer owner. 


purchase 
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Merely talking about these things has helped 


ciated with all the other isms that now 
afflict the rural lands 

The farmers, to a man, are opposed 
to debt cancellation. They are insisting 
that all the arguments that can_ be 
brought against inter-governmental debt 
payment can also be brought against 
payments of private foreign debts 

What Farmers Want 

If difficulties exist for Uncle Sam's 
$22 billion mortgage against Europe 
they also exist against the $17 billion 
foreign bonds privately owned. Can 
celling one will make the other good, 
but will not restore foreign markets 
The only salvation, according to our 
rural economists, is inflation. Inciden 
tally, inflation also will help the farmer 
pay off his own $9.5 billion mortgagc 
now owned by the life insurance compa- 
nies, the joint stock land banks, the fed 
eral farm loan banks, and other banks 

It is the mortgage debt that today 
hangs over agriculture which causes the 
asphodel of inflation to flourish. In 
Congress, attempts are being made to 
deal with this phase of the situation 
separately. Senator George (Ga.) who 
is a member of the Democratic high 
command, has introduced a measure pro 
viding for the refinancing of farm mort 
gages upon the basis of an agreement 
between the mortgagor and the mort 


Thus do the embattled farmers fight 





His bill provides that when 


Parec 


tarmer and the mortgage hold ig 
to cut the first mortgage 50°;, the R 
construction Finance Corporation sha 
take over the mortgage at a 4° int 





rat 


For example, Ole Swanson o1 


$10,000 mortgage on his farm, on whi 
the gross income is scarcely suthci 
tO pay taxcs The mortvagr< therctor 


’ 
under present price levels, 1s a total k 


to the mortgage holder Swanson and 


to r r r? 


holder agree 
$5000 first 


the mortgag« 
mortgarc to a 


which will be taken over by tl 


mortgag 

R.b 
which in turn will give the mortgag 
holder $5000 worth of bonds Su 
son will have changed creditors frot 
the original mortgage holder to the Fed 
eral government, from a $10,000 mort 
gage to a $5000 mortgage, and fro 
a 6% interest rate to a 4° rat 
long amortization program It is pro 
posed to permit the emission of an addi 
tional $3 billion bonds by the R.F.C. to 
take care of this farm 
financing 

“Purely Voluntary” 

Senator George points out that it is 
obvious that the farmer cannot repay the 
loans under existing conditions in view 
of the wide disparity between the valu 
of the dollar and of basic commodities 
He believes that capital is ready to tak 
its loss as the farmers have taken th 
losses and that an 
worked out in 
debtor and creditor 
fact that no compulsion is proposed 
that the scaling down of fixed indebte: 
ness will be voluntary. Senator George's 
proposal is made retroactive for farmers 
who have already lost their farms by 
foreclosure and eviction 

Another measurc 
Pat Harrison (Miss.) 
R.F.C. to make loans to any 
whose home or farm property is cov 


with 


mortgage tf 


agreement can be 
many cascs between 


H« emphasiz § th 


sponsored by Sen 


authorizes t! 


individual 
and who is unabl 


ered by a mortgage, 
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- GOING — GONE, SOLD FOR $1.18"— This Pennsylvania farm is one of thousands which could not raise the interest 
At the foreclosure sale, the local Farmers’ Protective Association got the whole homestead for $1.18 


a perfectly legal sale with a perfectly legal 


and the exercise of the moral suasion inherent in ominous silence and threatening looks. 





















to pay taxes on the mortgaged prop 
erty. The amount to be loaned is not 
to exceed taxes covering a period of 2 
years and the mortgagee must agree not 
to foreclose his mortgage during the 2- 
year period. The loan would constitute 
a paramount lien on the mortgaged 
property. 

In the meantime the Agricultural 
Emergency Act, alias the Parity Plan, 
alias Domestic Allotment, is making its 
tortuous way through Congress. 

Last week's announcement of the 
Emergency Act was such a distortion 
from the original carefully worked out 
allotment plan, that a cry of pain went 
up throughout the land from the orig- 
inal sponsors and friends of the plan 
The arbitrary reduction in acreage of 
20%, the creation of a federal bu- 
rcaucracy in place of local administra- 
tion, the autocratic powers with which 
the Secretary of Agriculture was clothed, 
combined to reuse widespread hostility. 
The first reaction appeared to indicate 


that the farm groups sponsoring this 
bill had overreached themselves. 

Important amendments are in the 
offing which will change the bill back 
and make it resemble its former self 
and thus it is again finding support. It 
is expected that it will pass the Con 
gress, will be vetoed and will be un 
able to muster enough votes to pass 
over the veto. 

The farm problem, therefore, is being 
attacked at this time from 3 angles: 
first, the movement for inflation is 
gaining momentum; second, the first 
definite measures for refinancing farm 
mortgages are now under way, and 
third, price raising schemes will continue 
to hold the center of the stage. 

The net effect is a recent sharp re- 
versal in the price movement of wheat 
and cotton, with a sympathetic buoy- 
ancy of stocks and bonds. Merely talk- 
ing about farm improvements has ac- 
tually improved the financial condition 
of the farmers of the country. 


Canada’s Mortgage Relief 
sae 


At least 3 provinces have passed legislation making it 
illegal to foreclose on mortgages until the case has been 
reviewed by a judge or specially appointed board. 


NEBRASKA, lowa, and _ Pennsylvania 
farmers successfully resisted farm mortt- 
gage foreclosures this week. 

At Logan, Iowa (near Council Bluffs) 
more than 2,000 pieces of property were 
to be offered for sale but there was not 
a bid from the 400 or 500 persons at 
the courthouse. “There aren't going to 
be any bidders,’’ declared the overall- 
clad spokesman for the farmers. And 
the County Treasurer said, “All right.” 

At Lemars (in the region where the 
Farmers’ Holiday Association is strong), 
there were more than 1,000 farmers at 
the Court House to protest the fore- 
closure of John A. Johnson's 320-acre 
farm. “John’s all right. He'd paid it 
anyone could. You've got to give him a 
chance." When the attorney for the 
mortgagee questioned this security, the 
crowd dragged him from the courthous¢ 

At Lansdale, Pennsylvania, farm 
neighbors of C. H. Rinninger bid $4 
for combined home and furnishings 
There were no other offers, and the 
man who made the bid promptly turned 
his purchase back to Rinninger. The 
sale was to satisfy a $94 feed bill. 

Various state legislatures will listen to 
proposals for mortgage relief in the 
pending sessions. Some legislators from 
the Northwest no doubt will bring up 
the example of Canadian provinces 
which have already legislated mortgage 
relief for Canadian farmers. In AI- 
berta, for example, a director has been 
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appointed to advise debtors and credi- 
tors. After considering the specific 
case, the director may file a certificate 


which prevents any proceedings for a 


% 


ROLLING ROOF 


When the new Grace liner 





foreclosure. If the : 
the director's deci 


sale or 

questions 

whole question is taken befor: 

of Review, whose decision is fi 
More Than 40% Mortgaged 

There are more than 97,000 | 
Alberta. Of this number, n 
85,000 are owned, or partly 
by the farmers. In 1931, the 
attempted to secure informati 
cerning the financial status of 4 
berta farmers. More than 40°; 
farms owned or partly-own 
mortgaged; the average mortg 
$3,162. Total mortgage debt 
farms accounted for exceeded §$ 
lions. 

Saskatchewan has already pass 
lar legislation to ease the farm s 
Statistics on number and total « 
gages are not reported. 

Ontario has attempted to « 
the mortgage situation. Laws 
in force provide that no pers: 
take or continue proceedings by 
foreclosure or sale for the reco 
principal except with the permi 
a judge who has thoroughly st 
case. This provision has b« 
Ontario since last March 

Where federal legislation i 
pated in the United States 
looks for no such provision 
provincial attorney-general assur 
Business Week: ‘Each of the pr 
has power to legislate on th« 
rium question and the powe: 
Dominion Parliament to pass 
legislation, to say the least, \ 
extremely doubtful.” 





“Santa Paula” reaches southet 


waters, the dome of the top deck dining saloon can be rolled open. 
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ficmé 
CHARLES H. MARSH—The new 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would study the causes of 
depression and the effects of the anti- 
trust laws on overproduction. 


Biggest Janitor 


Office servicing on a large scale, 
worked in the West, is now tried 
out in the East. 


\ NEW service which simplifies the 
nanagement of large buildings came 
ecently into Eastern cities from the 
Pacific Coast. It is offered by the Amert- 
an Building Maintenance Co., head- 
juarters San Francisco, branch office, 
New York. 

For a flat price, which is payable 
monthly or weekly, it will take over 
the entire cleaning and allied services 
of any business property. The concern 
calls itself the “world’s largest jani- 
torial contractors.”” Such jobs are 98% 
labor. It is claimed that skilled manage- 
ment of workers, buying of soap, paper 
towels, other supplies in bulk enable 
the company to effect great economies 
over independent operation 

[he firm's principal job in the East 
is peeling the gum off carpets and 

rwise daily rejuvenating R.K.O. 
Theaters. In this district the company 
loesn't do window cleaning, but out 
West it does. Over 20 years ago, 
Morris Rosenberg conceived the idea 

service as he swung in the cold 
zes of San Francisco, soaping and 
egeeing window panes. Now he 

3,000 employees. Clients include 

office buildings, department 

s, and one university—Leland 


Stanford 
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Washington 


Advocates of inflation grow more numerous and stronger 


—No beer and no repeal resolution from this session is 
the prophecy—Huey Long is Kingfish indeed in the fight 


over the Glass banking bill. 
W ASHINGTON— Sentiment favorit 
some form of inflation is growing 
There is no agreement on a definit 
plan. 
the gold content of the 


Proposals range from reducing 
dollar, on 
through bimetallism, to the unbalanced 
budget device 

Should business improve and prices 
show signs of improvement, this pres- 
sure for cheaper money will naturally 
die down. If business gets no better, 
the next session of Congress will see a 
stronger demand which the conserva- 
tives may not be able to resist 

The more moderate inflationists favor 
the unbalanced budget idea 
is to set up an extraordinary budget for 
public improvements, and mercly bal 
ance the current budget. This has re 
spectable backing. Two of the argu- 
ments are that no private business pays 
for permanent improvements out of 
current income, and that inflation of this 
sort is easier to control. The road 
through monetary depreciation seems to 
have no terminus, if the experience of 
other nations is to be taken as a guide 


PROSPECTS are that the special session 
will adjourn without doing anything 
about prohibition. Probably a beer bill 
will be introduced and passed, only to 
be vetoed. Once vetoed, it is doubtful if 
it can muster a two-thirds vote, or run 
the gauntlet of a Senate filibuster. 

As to repeal, the form of resolution 
reported by the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate goes far to assure its death. 
There is no possibility of mustering a 
solid wet vote behind this resolution; 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment already has assailed it bit 
terly. Inclusion of the police power of 
the federal government to prevent 
saloons, the failure to specify that the 
resolution should be approved by con- 
ventions instead of legislatures especially 
aroused the out-and-out-wets. 

The resolution requires a two-thirds 
vote in the two houses, so just a few de 
sertions will kill it, and the wets, as led 
by Jouett Shouse, much prefer to wait 
for action in the next Congress. The ex 
planation is simple; the “wringing 
wets’ are far more interested in getting 
the federal government entirely out of 
the prohibition situation than they are 
in hurriedly getting legal sale of liquor 
Any liquor law enforcement by federal 
agents, they insist, will simply continu 
the graft and attendant evils of the pres 
ent situation 








The scheme 





Th ets, by the way, had nothing t 
lo with bringing up the vote on th 
opening day of the session Even ther 
they were in favor of waiting tor tl 


new Congress 


Hurry LONG 


key to the whok 


suddenly looms up is tl 
Situation as resp ct 
banking legislation He has chosen this 
conspicuous spot to make his first test 
of strength. It isn’t likely he can pre 
vent passage of the Glass bill in th 
Senate, but he may easily delay it long 
enough to prevent its passage by th 
House, 
circumstances, is none too smooth 

Long is fighting branch banking. H 
asserts no banks would have failed in 
Louisiana had it not been for branch 
banking. The sentiment against branch 
banking is stronger in the South than in 
country 


where its road, in the best of 


most other sections of th 
Some of the conspicuous bank wrecks 
there have been chains, or rather g£rOUps, 
the average voter making no distinction 


between the two forms 


. ry . 
Radio Typewriter 
Messages typed on new machine 
are reproduced at distant receiv- 
ing points over extremely short 
radio waves or, for that matter, 
over wires. 


Marconi recently predicted a sensa- 
tional future in the development of com 
munication over the micro waves—thc 
radio oscillations of extremely high fre 
quency, or short wave length. Among 
other advantages, almost innumerablk 
channels are available without setting up 
intericrence 
rowest of bands 


First practical application scems to be 


messages travel on the nar 


the micro-ray typewriter, being demon 
strated before electrical engineers and 
radio experts in New York by Radio 
Industries Corp 

A typist operates a standard type 
writer keyboard; the message is typed 
on a duplicate machine at the receiving 
point. It is a two-way system. A short 
aerial at cach end suffices, and the appa 
ratus 1s very compact Power used for 
a 5-mile transmission was 40 watts; th 
impulses traveled on the 5-meter wav 

Perhaps just as important from th 
commercial point of view, the ty} 
writers can be used to communicate from 
point to point in a building or factory 











over the wires of the ordinary lighting 
system. Uses suggested are for ship 
shore messages, receiving of news fe- 
ports on trains, intercommunication in 
large offices and industrial plants. 


Posteard Check 
New check form saves enough to 
cover the tax. 


devices for 
Protecte d 


OnE of the many artful 
avoiding 3¢ postage is the 
Post Card Check put on the market 
by Deubeners Shopping Bag, Inc., Indi 
anapolis. It consists of. an ordinary 1¢ 
postcard on the back of which is printed 
a check form. Publicity announces 
triumphantly that the check will save 
enough to cover the 2¢ tax on checks 
Among the other economies are elimi- 
nation of envelopes, cost of sealing, 
afhxing stamps, inserting checks 


Movie Home Rule 
Big theater chains decentralize 
and shed links. 


CENTRALIZED remote control, a natural 
result of high-pressure mergers, is being 
discarded in the movie theater as in 
less romantic fields. The big chains are 
going back to territorial direction and 
partnerships, which really means resi 
dent control. Most recent and signifi 
cant is adoption of this policy by Publix, 
theater unit of Paramount. 

Ten years ago rival companies looked 
enviously at the theaters of the Loew 
interests. It appeared that the best way 
to get films into houses was to control 
them. Paramount began accumulating 
theaters. There is a dash of mutton in 
most movie organizations so everybody 
followed. The contagion led to a wild 
scramble for theaters, with bids boosted 
by millions Attempts to meet charges 
of these hay-wire contracts out of de 
pression receipts is the cause of many 
a throbbing headache 

Surrender of home-office domination 
means that local theater management 
may rent films in the open market as 
against a forced favoring of the parent 
producer. Advantages are savings in 
overhead and responsible local direction 
Paramount figures decentralization will 
cut home-office overhead for theaters by 
more than 50°. Fox first adopted the 
plan as a palliative for its financial 
cramps. 

At the same time the big chains are 
shedding theaters as rapidly as they 
added them in the dream-time of the 
beom. Publix has cut off a third from 
the 1,500 operated at its peak. Warner 
now has about 540 as against a former 
1,000. Fox and RKO have also divested 
themselves of unprofitable units. The 
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chains are getting rent reductions from 
landlords. 

Among the big four there now ap- 
pears a brotherly sweetness and cooper- 
ation that would have been impossible 
in the cat-and-dog days of prosperity. 
The unanimity in reducing bloated sal- 
aries of stars was pleasant to everybody 
but the victims. Talent and ideas are 
being freely circulated. In some cities 
outside New York theater owners have 
got together to designate first- and 
second-run houses, coordinate programs 
and nominate profitless properties for 
temporary closure 


Rate-Making 


Kansas commission has power to 
fix rates—but they must be 
reasonable, U. S. court rules. 


Henry L. DouHeERrTY’s long, bitter, and 
rather famous struggle with the Kansas 
Public Service Commission reached an 
important and possibly a decisive stage 
when 3 judges of the U. S. District 
| s0¢ gas rate set by the 
commission. It ruled further that it ts 
justifiable for the Henry L. Doherty Co 
to charge subsidiaries a management fee 
but refused to decide whether the pres- 
ent 13% is reasonable 
Cities Service has been charging 40¢ 
for gas delivered to local subsidiaries at 
city lines. The commission ordered a 
10¢ cut. The court ruled that the com 
mission has every authority to fix rates 
but that the rates must allow a reason 
able return, which is 8°. The court cut 
the Doherty valuation of the properties 
by $23 millions, making it $83 millions, 
but even at the lower figure found the 
30¢ rate would yield only 4.7% 


Court upset the 


Pulp to Pulp 


In the murder of Nick Carter's 
children all clues point to the 
price-cutter. 

A SHOT rang out on the cold winter 


air! ‘Mid the groans of authors, a pla- 
toon of blood-and-thunder magazines bit 
the dust. Signs of life remain and 
there is a possibility the victims are 
only stunned, that they will return to the 
literary range, six-guns on the several 
covers blazing as of yore 

In addition to authors, illustrators 
paper mills, printers, distributors, news- 
stands will suffer from the recent 
pension of Fiction House, Inc., one of 
the largest publishers of “pulp” maga- 
zines. Its 12 titles included such vio 
lent units as Action Stories, Fight 
Stories, Wings, Ace In announcing 
the suspension, T. T. Scott, secretary of 
the company, hopes publication will be 
resumed. The sinister villain in the 


sus- 


The B 
RICHARD F. HOYT—The nev 


dent of Aviation Corp. boards 
pany plane at Newark for an 


tion trip of American Airwa 
situation is the price-cutter. §S 


the | 
The influx of lov 
incidental « 


scott: 
magazines and the 
ing of product has created 
situation which ts unsound 

the time comes that it is possil 
more to publish magazines on 
mon-sense basis, we hope we s! 
able to call on them (writers) 
for their cooperation.” 

In happier days pulp paper 
zines sold for 25¢. During the last 
years many bowed to pressure 
duced prices to 15¢ Recently 
centers appeared in the field 
the past months 2 have appeared 
retail for 5¢ Horrified 


unleash their pencils to demonstrat 


comp 


that these last cannot endure. T! 
problem in the business is to 
national distribution and sale wv 


printing such great numbers that 
returned unsold will devour i 
One publisher figures that the 10¢ 
must sell 150,000 out of 200, 
break even, that the 5-centers must 
90,000 out of a 100,000 print 
can't be done,” is the emphatic pu! 
ing verdict. 

In the pulp paper field compet 
is as lurid and exciting as the 
which are merchandised Magazines 
come to sudden and violent death, per 
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breathless escapes, stage spectacu 
raids on opposition circulation 
the direct descendants of the 


ms 


Nick Carter type of weekly. Street 
« Smith, New York, one of the pio 


ers. is still strongly in the running 
ith a string of 10 hard-riding, straight- 
ting publications Total for the 
untry before the suspension of Fic 
rion House was 60 magazines with circu- 
f about 4,700,000. 

Fditing to catch the drift of readet 
emand is a delicate art. Tests hav 
own that a cover picture of a 
lding or shooting a revolver ts a sure 


7 
i 


man 


is twice as effective as a portrait 
one gentleman stabbing another in 
; Once the trend was all to 
wbhoy stories. Now there is a shift 
interest to realistic tales of aviation 
nd urban crime They want hard 
led detectives outwitting the familiar 


back 


ty gangsters glorified in newspaper 
{ sound film. The Sher 
k Holmes type is out 

Field Is Crowded 
Never before were so many peopk 
ting this type of fiction 


idealized, 


The unem 
oyed clerk and speakeasy bartender is 
ving to revive his income with fancied 
wdshed painfully transferred to white 
per Few of The 
luct that reaches the presses usually 
work of skilled 
who know their clu 
ents Many have 
from to slick 


} 
half-tone ill 


ed 
ceed 


these st 


journeymen 


and d 


] ! 


graduated 


4 


aper Magazines Ww ith 


istrations 


DINING UP—The Otis Elevator Co. gives a dinner to the Port of New 


ied direct to the table in their cars. 
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Rail Legislation 






Bills that will help railroad reorganization seem to be 


blocked by politics, but rail labor is pushing 


its retire- 


ment pay program up the grade. 


RAILROAD 


ana workers 


securityholders managers 
are watching th« 
nals on the Congressional route, though 


none of them expects anything of mu 


consequence to come down the linc 
while there are lame ducks on the track 
Rail executives fear that, political 


juggling may block legislation to facili 
tate 
financial 


session are 


reorganization of 


properties in 
difficulties Prospects 
none too bright at best 


Solicitor-General Thacher’s bill for eas 


ing the toils of bankruptcy on both cor 
porate and private debtors is still in t 

otting, delayed by complications encoun 
tered in extending its provisions t 


farmers 
Wants Two-Thirds Consent 
His bill would enable a 1 


the consent of the 


ulroad, wit! 
holders ot two-thur 
of its outstanding bonds, to revamp its 


capital structure for the purpose of re 


ducing fixed charges. In the meantin 
two bills have come out of an ent 
conflict of Opinion in a joint committe 
of the Judiciary committees of both 
houses 

One by McKeown, Oklahoma Demo 


relief tor private as 


rrO' ] 
POVICC 





all 
Worl 
Y ork 


\uthority in the new Inland Freight Terminal. Guests drove right in, were 


' 
‘ 


Dinner for 50 was served with ease. 








well as corporate d { . ( 
railroad I} ot | ( 
New York Re} blicas i treat ra 
roads § parately but bsolute 
power in tl hands of t Interstat 
Commet C o1 ssion 

Upon petition of ( of any clas 
yf creditors, incl ng bond 1 stock 
holders, the co } Id b 
thorized by this bill to di ral 
o submit a lan for re ) 
federal court But any plar t 
CCIV<? the COMMINISSIE ‘ OK betor l 
in be tendered f rt fu 


ipproval 


- 


Two-Edged Weapon 
uy the | 


With such a we por Cf 
D¢< tempted to ext f 
ing ompanies that 
niu pas Any | | ! | 
tion throws the doo 
idjustment in the fr of bonds t 
stock that may subi 
controlling interest S legis! 
“ ul 1, on the omer: hand, disar ‘ 
noritics that mus reorgal 
plans by demanding 1 of 
flesh As 1n Solicitor-G | Tl 
bill, tl consent of oni two-thil I 
thn creditors We ild I 1 to 
nto citect any pian that runs t i } 
t of both commissior 
Rail labor ha ral 
iently to get a hearing at this session of 
Congress on 2 proposals t I I< 
been close to its hh t R resent 
Rayburn’s committee has before it tl 
full crew” bill to specify the numl 
ot employees req ired on trains OF; 
osed by the railroads as a subtert 
increase their payrolls, it ts advanced | 
the brotherhoods as a safety measur 
Similar laws are now in force in 17 
states 
Also opposed by the managements 


rt 
because of the tre 


brotherhoods’ bill for 


mendous cost involve 
is the retirement 
insurance 
Pension Disbursements Grow 
The managements have a selfish rea 


+} 


son for wanting to improve the opera 


tion ol pension plans but their cor 
mittee has not been able to agre th 


The roads 
would like to set up a reserve to meet 
the liability, charging pro-rated 
umount to operating expenses cach 
month. Because of its 
character, the I.C.C. has 
mitted the roads to charge up only the 
actual payments as made 
Now the railroads are in 
as the drain for pension plans inagu- 


the unions’ spoke smen 


contingcn 
however per 


a tough spot 












rated 20 to 30 years ago has increased 
with the advancing age of men young 
in the Pension 
disbursements that have mounted from 
$8.8 millions in 1921 to $32.2 millions 
in 1931 are a formidable burden in the 
railroads’ present financial straits. So 
heavy, in fact, that the New York Cen 


tral and several other 


service at that time 





roads have cut 


pension checks 


’ aa) 
Salesmen Win 
Western railroads have revived 
the bargain mileage book, hope 
that lower fares will result in 
higher freights. 


WESTERN railroads have taken the 
salesmen up on their bet that if travel 
ing expenses were cut there would be 
more salesmen on the road and in the 
trains, which would result in more or 
ders, which result in morc 
freight, which would result in more rail 
revenue, apart from an increase in total 
fare collections from salesmen 

Salesmen——and all other train-riders, 
of course—can now buy 3,000-mil 
scrip books good anywhere west of the 
Chicago-St. Louis-New Orleans line 
for $81, and 2,000-mile books good 
from that line to the Rockies for $54 
This is getting mileage at the rate of 2.7¢ 
instead of the regular 3.6¢ and a 25% 
saving is big money for any sales 
department. With this there's an extra 
concession in the raising of the fre« 
baggage limit—important to sample car 
riers—from 150 Ib. to 300 Ib. through- 
out Western territory. All this goes into 
effect Feb. 1 

The salesmen—and Sales Manage 
ment which has taken a leading part in 
the fight for a mileage book—are now 
working on the Eastern roads that have 
not yet fallen in line with the Transcon 
tinental and Western Passenger Associa 
tions. The New England carriers seem 
to be most amenable, with New York’s 
corps of order-stalkers due for a longer 
wait for bargains 


would 


Pullman Food 


Railroads, trying to cut costs, are 
turning the dining service back to 
their sleeping partner. 


RAILROADS looking for holes in the 
operating account have made one in 
service that the Pullman Co. is plugging 
up. All or practically all of the old 
railroad-run dining cars have disap- 
peared on several roads, washed away 
by the economy wave. But many of 
them have been replaced by restaurant 
cars, buffet cars, or composite cars with 
buffet or fountain service operated by 
the Pullman Commissary Department. 
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Pullman started the feeding of travel- 
ers in transit 65 years ago, is still doing 
it very successfully. Part of the trick, 
which has consistently cost the railroads 
more than they could make out of it, 
lies in shrewd adaptation of the service 
to the need. Pullman's restaurant cars, 
half devoted to profitable berth or com 
partment space, the rest to tables seat 
ing from 8 to 
of business on the run, are examples 

The company was operating at t 
beginning of this year 64 restaurant 
cars on 19 roads, 171 buffet cars (plus 9 
in Mexico), and 137 composite cars, 
mostly sleeping or parlor space, but 
with a fountain, sandwich counter, or 
broiler buffet tucked in one end 
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Haveg 


A new plastic which resists corro- 
sion is a German immigrant. 


Two of the most striking developments 
of the past year or so have been the 
progress made by plastics and the re- 
markable advances in the fight against 
corrosion. 

Both these trends are exemplified in 
the introduction to the American mar- 
ket of Haveg, a new plastic of asbestos- 
phenol-formaldehyde composition devel- 
oped in Germany. 

First application will be in the tex- 
tile industry, which has its troubles with 
dye vats. Haveg vats are said to be 
impervious to 12 acids, 8 bases, 7 sol- 





vents, and 32 salts and other 
Besides, having an asbestos ba 
has a low coefficient of heat 
sion, and German users report 
able savings in use of stean 
qualities are strength and light 
The material will be man 
by the Haveg Corp. of Newark 
with Continental Diamond Fi 





Pioneers 


Dayton O.) equips its une 
’ I 
ployed to supply their own esse 


tials on a plan that links uy wii) 


work-sharing. 


DayTON, O., thinks it has fo 
to rationalize unemployment 
at the same time, fill the hol 
work-sharing program. Its lo 
agency is going to move a select 
of jobless bread-winners and the 
lies out into the country, set 
on 3-acre plots of land, and 
them with the capital equipment 
to build their own houses and 
their own food and clothing 
of these necessities, the benef 
this program can then look to | 
work for others for the cash 
for non-essentials. That's the 
idea 

Back of this idea and along 
Dayton relief officials stands | 
Borsodi, author, economist, and 
sive apostle of the gospel th 


machines should be brought 








Intern 


“HOW BAD?”—Senator Costigan (right) whispers to Walter West, seer 


the American Association of Social 


Workers, during hearings on the 


relief bill now being held before the Senate and subcommittee. 
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instead of all workers going to 

the machines. Dayton will give Mr. 

Borsodi a chance to try out his theory 

fe would be more livable and per- 

more efficient if we took the pro- 

mn of many articles of domestic 

itt of the factories to machine 

set up in our own houses, and 

upon split up our working time 

between the factory and the home. Its 

experimental group of unemployed will 

such machines to weave their own 

ing from wool grown on their 

wn sheep Barter may grow up if sur- 

ses develop, but domestic self-sufh- 
ciency is the goal of the program 

Dayton figures that it’s a good bet, 
that a $500 capital expenditure to put 
its unemployed in the way of supplying 
their own pioneer needs is obviously 
preferable to an equal outlay that, under 
the usual system of relief, is merely 
income and immediate outgo to be re 
placed mext year. 

Economists who are not so sure as 
Mr. Borsodi that the Dayton plan has 
more than an emergency value are re- 
examining it in the light of work- 
sharing developments. At present wage 
levels, they point out, work-sharing 
(which is also wage-sharing) cannot go 
very far without leaving a hole in the 
sharers family budget for food, cloth- 
ing, and other essentials. A scheme 
which really provided subsistence with- 
out calling on the industrial payroll 

ight make work-sharing practical 
Whethes pioneer life, even when eased 
by domestic machinery, can be made 
practical for the modern industrial 
worker is another questioz:. 


Use 





Jobless Engineers 


Under New York plan they can go 
to school while waiting for work. 


ENGINEERS are expected to play an im- 
portant part in the work of putting the 
world together again. It's a job that 
will call on all their skill and experi 
ence. But, unfortunately, a good many 
engineers are adding nothing to their 
experience now and may be losing their 
skill. That's what happens in a period 
of widespread unemployment 

The engineering societies and col- 
leges of the New York—New 
metropolitan district, supported by en- 
gineering and industrial leaders, have a 
plan to offsct these effects of unemploy 
ment and make jobless engineers better 
ones. Those of the profession who are 
interested can go to without 
charge while they are waiting for work 
They can take engineering courses un 
der the supervision of the faculties of 
Columbia and New York universities, 
Stevens Institute of Technology and the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Or 
they can widen their horizons by study 
ing business finance and industrial man- 
agement under the direction of New 
York University’s School of Commerce 

Classes are being held in the Engi 
neering Societies Building in New 
York, where they will find the library 
of text and reference books they need 
Courses, given in the forenoons, began 
Jan. 9, will run 20 weeks to the end of 
May. P. H. Littlefield, Engineering 
Foundation, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, is receiving applications 
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How Many Jobless? 


A re-check of all the available data by proven statistical 
methods indicates that previous estimates have been too 
low, that 15 millions started 1933 without work. 


EFFORTS to get a clearer perspective of 
the economic situation as business opens 
its books for a new year have led to a 
loser scrutiny of employment statistics 
A re-check on the basis of November, 
1932, data—the latest available—now 
indicates that most previous estimates 
have been too low and that there are 
actually more than 15 millions of the 
nation’s normally employed workers out 
of jobs at the beginning of 1933. Tak 
ing the accepted average of 14 de 
endents for each worker, that means 
million men, women and children 
tly and immediately affected by un- 

ployment this winter 
An estimate for November cannot 
p being conservative for January since 
November-January trend of employ- 
is normally downward and was 


em 


} 
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obviously downward this time. That 
this particular November estimate of 
15,252,000 unemployed is conservative 
seems assured by the authoritative sta 
tistical work on which it is based. The 
calculations used stand firmly upon the 
census of unemployment made in April, 
1930, by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
and the adjusting facilities of the em 
ployment indexes compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Federal Reserve Board, the National 
Industrial Board and the 
American Federation of Labor 

The April, ,1930, unemployment 
census reported the number of jobless 
persons in each industry and occupation 
The various labor indexes used are ac- 
cepted as validly representative of em 
ployment conditions in the industries 


Conterence 








The method lov ad to 


they cover I emp! 
extend the 1930 totals to No 


vember 
1932, 1s identical that 
more than a year ago by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and widely 
approved. (Incidentally, the Conferen 
Board then found that in the 15 months 
between April, 1930, and July, 1931 
the unemployment total had more than 
doubled, jumping from the 
reported in the federal census to 7,21 
500; and it that in the 
succeeding 15 months the figure has 
again more than doubled 
Here's an Example 

Typical of the methods used is that 
by which textile unemployment has beet 
estimated April 
1930, census, this industry normally cm 


with tollowc 


4.187.600 


now appe ars 


According to th 


ploys 1,975,000 persons of whom 208 

000 then unemployed, lcaving 
1,767,000 actually on the payrolls. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics employment 
index of the textile industry for April 
1930 stood at 89.7. From April, 1 
to November, 1932, that index dropped 
from 89.7 Applyin 
this percentage drop to the number a 

tually on the payroll of textile plants is 
April, 1930, fixes the number release 

from jobs during that period at 329 
And adding to these the 208,000 already 
jobless in April, 1930, gives 537,000 


were 


40) 


to 73.0 or 18.6%, 


(HM) 


the total of unemployed textile workers 
in November, 1932, 27.27 of all thos 
normally employed in the industry 
Similar Calculations 
Except in the few cases where rep 
sentative employment indexes have not 
been available 
been made for the entir¢ 


similar calculations have 
list of ox i 


tions into which the Bureau of Cens 
classifies the country’s economic activi 
tics and the results are shown in th 
accompanying table. These studies have 
been made for the extraction of min 
erals, manufacturing and mechanical 


transportation, trade, and domestic ser 
For the uy} 
I 


groups on which no direct employment 


ce Proups other occupation 


information is available totals have 
been estimated on the basis of employ 
ment changes in some similar 


tion or which 


occu] i 
one in conditions aré 
likely to have had similar effects 


This has been done with the agricul 


tural group, for example. For owners 
and tenants who, as entrepreneurs, en 


joy the privilege of never being witho 
(whether or they h in 
income), the number of unemployed ha 


been increased only 


a job not ive ' 
abov« tl it 


For far 


has been assumed that 


slightly 
reported in the 1930 census 
laborers, it 
change in percentage sin 
has run fairly parallel to that in mar 
facturing industries 
Thus, in April, 1930 
farm laborers were unemployed against 


11 


i860, of al 


10.76 of all manufacturing workers 
In November, 1932, 46.207 of man 
facturing workers were without jol 
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and the assumption that unemployment 
among farm laborers increased at the 
same ratio brings the estimate of jobless 
in that group to 1,768,000 or 17.0% 
of the group. Those familiar with agri- 
cultural conditions know that if this 
estimate errs it does so on the conserva- 
tive side. 

The same method has been used to 
arrive at the number of unemployed in 
public service and professional service 
Forestry and fishing and miscellaneous 
industries have been assumed to follow 
the same general trend of employment 
as the average of all manufacturing in- 
dustries, 

Of particular interest is the manufac 





turing group in which more than 6 mil 
lion workers, 46.2% of the total nor 
mally employed, are jobless. With the 
exception of miscellancous industries 
this is the highest unemployment ratio 
of any of the 10 great groups. Most 
spectacular unit of manufacturing is the 
building industry with more than 80% 
of its employees out of work. High as 
this figure appears to be, its accuracy 1s 
fully supported by American Federation 
of Labor totals for unemployed trade 
union members—particularly representa- 
tive of the building industry—and even 
more strongly bolstered by reports on 
the decline of construction contracts let 
during the past 2 years 








Unemployment Census 
Gainfully Unemployed Per Cent 
Employed November, Unem- 
Industry April, 1930 1932 ployed 
Agriculture 
Owners and Tenants 6,018,000 20,000 
Farm Laborers. 4,464,000 1,766,000 39.6 
Total 10,482,000 1,786,000 17.0 
Forestry and Fishing 270,000 108,000 40.0 
Extraction of Minerals 
Coal Mining 691,000 283,000 40.9 
Oil and Gas Well Operation 199,000 83,000 41.7 
All Other 268,000 158,000 59.0 
Total 1,158,000 524,000 45.2 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Building 2,562,000 2,057,000 80.3 
Chemical 621,000 180,000 29.0 
Tobacco 150,000 42,000 28.0 
Textile 1,975,000 537,000 27.2 
Foods 907,000 142,000 15.6 
Clay, Stone and Glass 372,000 184,000 49.5 
Iron and Steel 2,385,000 1,078,000 45.2 
Lumber 860,000 462,000 53.7 
Leather 374,000 105,000 28.1 
Paper and Printing 785.000 189,000 24.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals 332,000 138,000 41.6 
Vehicles 640,000 369,000 57.7 
All Others 2,355,000 1,135,000 48.3 
Total 14,318,000 6,618,000 46.2 
Transportation 
Steam Railroads 1,583,000 608,000 38.4 
Telephone and Telegraph 578,000 151,000 26.2 
Garages and Service Stations 424,000 248,000 58.5 
Street Railways and Buses 196,000 53,000 27.1 
All Others 1,658,000 624,000 37.7 
Total 4,439,000 1,684,000 38.1 
Trade 7,537,000 1,613,000 21.5 
Public Service 1,058,000 114,000 10.8 
Professional Service 3,426,000 363,000 10.6 
Domestic and Personal Service 
Hotels and Restaurants 1,352,000 412,000 30.5 
undries and Dry Cleaning. 419,000 77,000 18.4 
, .a5-ds0s ndcadhenee ie 3,041,000 1,203,000 39.6 
re ar ia aera 4,812,000 1,692,000 35.2 
Miscellaneous Industries 1,333,000 750,000 56.1 
GRAND TOTALS........... 48,833,000 15,252,000 31.2 
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Peaceful Persia 


Orders for gunboats, bon,)ing 
planes, harbor improvemen: (j,. 
turb diplomats in the Near fa. 
Britain shares the busine-. ,,. 
spite the trouble over oil. 


THE military strength of Persia 
been a matter of interest to th 
War Office, but so far as is ki 
has mever caused much concer 
in London. Certainly the rest 
world paid little attention to ir 

Official sources of informat 
vague on the question. Latest 
lists 2 tanks, 4 armored cars 
Royce), 11 Citroén caterpillars, 
ing cars (mostly American), 3 
port lorries, and 15 “‘serviceal 
craft. All this as of late in 193} 

When the impetuous Shah in 7 
brusquely sent word to London 
that his government had cancel 
ish rights in the rich Anglo-| 
oil fields, and London talked a | 
ily about “‘sending troops if nec« 
Persia's military strength becam« 
ter of some importance. 

There’s Business in It 

Business, alert to undercover 
macy long before the world 
about it, has been encouraging P 
in various plans to modernize. ( 
have come out of the recent 
cated affair. 

The British, strangely enous 
getting some business. The H 
Co., for example, is under cont 
supply Teheran with 3 squadr 
British 2-seater bomber-fighter 
The machines, it is true, will not 
fast as the British service planes 
are fitted with Rolls-Royce Kest: 
gines. The planes for Persia wi 
American engines of a lower 
The British part of the order wil 
British industry £200,000. 

Fine-Spun Ethics 

There are fine distinctions b« 
what is ethical and what is not | 
war supply business. The Hawh 
has governmental consent to s 
Persians planes. British shipb 
however, lost an order because tl 
ish navy would not agree to tra 
Persian sailors to man British-bui! 
boats for the Persian navy. D 
Mussolini was less squeamish. _ Ita! 
the order for 6 Persian gunboats 
2 Italian naval officers have beco: 
visers to the Persian navy. And 
are rumors that Italy may build 
marine for the Persians. 

Not all Persia’s airplanes arc 
in Britain. Last summer, at t! 
of the fighting in Brazil, American | 
shipped fair-sized orders of pl 
Brazil. Shipped at the same tim 
pretty well obscured in the excit 
to the south—was an order of | 
for Persia. More recently it is re 
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Your company 
can strengthen itself by insuring 
the lives of its executives 














Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


ain 2 income in the event of re- 


nent 
—establish business credits 
~stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
’ Key nen 
_ Je group protection for em- 
yees covering accident, sickness, 
J age and death 
— ide income on ac t of dis- 
ty re ting from pers i oc- 
cident or sickness 
olitan policies oni sal lives, 
Ty s departments, range from 


$!.000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


ns payable at convenient periods. 


Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 

tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
s policyholders, and any d bie 

s is returned to its x cyholders 


the form of dividends 
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EADING credit organizations 
ask, “What is the amount of 


life insurance carried in favor 
of the Company?” 


Many a small corporation with 
limited cash reserves is able to 
transact business on a large 
scale if it has executives of in- 
tegrity and ability and a high 
credit rating. 


Life insurance on the lives of 
officers or key-men is an out- 
standing asset of successful 
businesses, whether big or little. 


FIRST—the lives of these impor- 
tant men are insured for the 
benefit of the company in sub- 
stantial amounts. 





SECOND—in event of the death 
of one of these individuals, life 
insurance will provide immedi- 
ate cash which will maintain the 
confidence of creditors who 
otherwise might fear that the 
company’s financial position 
had been weakened. 


THIRD—this life insurance will 
place the corporation in a po- 
sition to employ a competent 
successor, without putting ad- 
ditional drain on its resources 


Any officer or director of any 
corporation, large or small, is 
invited to ask for a program of 
practical value to his company. 


A Metropolitan Field-Man will supply full details 


LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT « - » ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WOOLWORTH—NOT WANTED 


-Columbus 


Neumann-Rabe 
Potsdamer Strasse 





House on the 


in Berlin was to house the 80th Woolworth unit in Germany, but the new gov- 


ernment decree banning all new 


that a German firm is supplying planes 
to the Persians. Harbor development 
in the Persian Gulf is in the hands of 
a German engineering firm. 

Out in the Near East where Anglo- 
Persian relations are watched closely, 
significance was attached to the failure 
of British Imperial Airways officials last 
October to win from the Persians an 
extension of the agreement which al- 
lowed British planes to use Persian 
aerodromes on the route to India. The 
British, unwilling to agree to what they 


termed “humiliating’’ terms, moved 


“one-price” 


stores put an end to the plan. 


their course to the south side of the 
Persian Gulf where they could land in 
British-controlled territory. 

Dutch K.L.M. officials (flying a 
weekly service from Holland to the 
Dutch East Indies) were less sensitive, 
renewed their agreement with the Per- 
sians, will continue to use Persian aero- 
dromes at Bushire and Bandar Abbas 

The dispute over Anglo-Persian oil is 
not yet settled. It has been presented 
to the League of Nations, which 
promptly gave Persia ‘time out’’ to pre 
pare her case. 


Berlin Bans New 5 & 10’s 


Socialist Germany squeezes further restrictions on “‘one- 


price” stores from von Schleicher government. 


Five 


Woolworth units cannot open. 


BERLIN—To Germans, the ‘5 & 10” ts 
known as the “one-price’’ (Einheits 
preis) store. Largest of the one-price 


chains is Ehapa, which is controlled by 
the great department Leonard 
Tietz, of Cologne. Largest volume of 
business is done by Epa (its price range 
extends to 25¢), controlled by aristo- 
cratic Karstadt, of Hamburg But 
pace-setter for them all is Woolworth, 
subsidiary of the vast 


store, 


transplanted 
American chain. 

There are 75 Woolworth 
Germany. They are tremendously pop- 
ular. Thrifty housewives find they can 
supply many of their needs at the 5 & 


stores in 


99 
«< 


10 more cheaply than they have been 


able to do elsewhere. . Consequently, 
sales in the chains have expanded in the 
last few years, while most of the re- 
maining retail dealers have suffered 


heavily from the slump. 

Woolworth planned to celebrate the 
close of a prosperous year with the 
opening of 5 new units in metropolitan 
Germany. One of the largest was to 
be in the new Columbus House on the 
Potsdamer Strasse in Berlin. The open- 
ing was scheduled for the first week in 
the New Year. There were elaborate 
preparations 

None of these units ts going to open 





It was the night after Christn 
von Schleicher, the Chancellor \\ 
that no new one-price stores 
opened in Germany until Apr 

This discrimination against 
price store is nothing new to G 
It is almost a ycar since the ther 
cellor, Dr. Bruening, decreed 
new one-price chains could be 
in Germany in cities of less th 
000 until April, 1934. Br 
move was obviously aimed to 
small tradesmen who have suffere 
ily from the competition of th 
in recent years. Also, the i 
Hitler was winning the support o! 
a disgruntled shopkeeper by in 
in the Nazi platform a plank 
said, “Down with the big dep 
stores and the one-price establis! 
Preservation for small business 

“One Price” Stores Hit 

The old and the new measurc 
apply to chain stores as such, b 
to what the Germans call the ‘‘on 
store, whether it is part of a ct 
merely an individual, independent 
Such stores have been rapidly ex; 
lately. The possibility of buying 
lots of low-grade goods from ba 
manufacturers and of making 
turnover has, no doubt, contrib 
their success. And Germans kn¢ 
the big chains are able to buy to 
advantage. 

In Bellevuestrasse, Woolworth 
quarters was in a turmoil. Prepa: 
for the opening of the 5 new D 
came to a halt. The 
effective immediately and it relic 
Reich and the states from all rr 
bility for losses that may result t 
ers of “‘one-price” stores. Tel 
rang, telegrams were dispatched 
posters advertising the opening 
80th store of the Woolworth c! 
Germany ceased pouring off the | 

Woolworth is in for a loss. N 
will refund on rent, on the m 
preliminary expenditures. It ren 
be seen what adjustments will | 
on leases. 

Established Units Protecte:! 

The Woolworth management 
ever, is philosophical. By banni: 
opening of new stores, the decr« 
ites a monopoly in favor of the « 
stores. And resourceful manag 
already pondering plans to 
capacity of the existing stores 
very important—the general | 
press strongly criticizes this 1 
against the system on general gr 
as representing an unwarranted 
cession by the government t 
anti-capitalistic ideology of the H 
ites. Woolworth officials were es} 
pleased at the statement that “t! 
striction is bound to do more harn 
good in the long run by prevent 
competition of modern forms o! 
tribution.” 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1932 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . . . $_ 197,891,874.27 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates. 527,071,010.31 
Public Securities . . a 79,865,101.22 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 7 ae 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities ... ; ST ae 24,953,391.87 
Loans and Bills Purchased ee eee 456,157 ,496.34 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... . 2,391,701.10 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches . 7,972,124.51 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 85,968,777.36 
Bank Buildings . . . — 14,322,480.02 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 6,393,017.22 
$1,410,786,974.22 








LIABILITIES 


Capital... . . «. « « §$ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . er oP a ee 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits cig. eat ae 11,233,494.33 





$ 271,233,494.53 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 
Payable, Reserve for hanes ee ou es 6,512,828.82 
Acceptances ... — , 85,968,777.36 

Liability as Endorser on ‘Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills ..... . ; ; 139,165.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 8,154,491.17 

Deposits ... . . . « $1,018,967,670.00 
Outstanding Checks oe 19.810,547.54 1,038,778,217.54 
$1,410,786,974.22 








CHARLES H. SABIN, Chairma WILLIAM C. POTTE Pre 
DIRECTORS 
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merican Tobacco Company, Limited Harriman & (¢ 
and President, Duke Power Company JOHN A. HARTFORD President, The Great 
J. HOWARD ARDREY Vice-President Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
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FIRST 
IN 1932! 


For the year just ended The Business 








Week maintained its advertising leader- 


ship established in 1931—only more so. 


More pages of advertising than any other 


general business publication. 


More pages of advertising addressed spe- 
cifically to business executives than any 


other publication under the sun. 
By a wider margin than ever before. 


Clearly indicating— 


THE 
BUSINESS WEEK 


Primary for Business in 1933 
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Business Abroad 


Security markets active; commodities steady; industry 


spotty, but numerous reports of improvement. 


Budget 


deficits and threats of tax increases universal. Big con- 


ferences less popular; 2-party accords preferred. 


Europe 
FAN News BUREAL 
O 1 few developments in 
eek focussed attention in all busi- 


(Cable) — 


I uroOpC 


nters 
gets, particularly the difficult 
budget, are a source of worry. 
r more governments are expected 
in Paris before the $500 millions 
ire) deficit is covered. Germany 
s a deficit of $490 millions before 
of the fiscal year in March, but 
ies already have been decreed 
ere is comparatively little worry 
e Situation. 
floating debt in France, Britain, 
ind Germany is causing concern. 
ition of the partial embargo on 
cs in London keeps the matter 
the public, encourages the rumor 


LITTLE MAN—BIG JOB 





that the British will attempt to consoli 
date the debt in a great new loar 
France would like to do the same | 
doubts if it could be managed nov 

Renewed strength of sterling—par 
ularly 
started a flow of investment capital to 
London Until recently Nev 
York had been the magnet 

There were a number of significant 
but secondary developments. In Ger 


against francs and the dollar 


Ww ard 


many, the new political uncertainty is 
creating uneasiness. If von Schleicher 
can win a prolonged political truce (and 
he is getting strong support from im 
portant quarters), recovery is likely t 
make real progress. Counteracting tl 
present political uncertainty was the al 
report of the ste 
trust which showed a gain in sales or 


together optimist 


both domestic and foreign markets 


Underwood & Underwood 


Katsuji Debuchi, Japan’s ambassador to Washington, 
arcely returned to this country from 


his visit to Tekye, when he was 


to explain the latest attack by Japanese troops on a Chinese city. 
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Other matters | 


tention: The Spanish R str 
with Communists (not © ted to | 
serious ) growing nxicty Ov t 
Polish Corridor ntinuin It 
Yugoslav tension 01 t Alb 
stion: concern oO Japan's 
move in the Far East improved si 
ping outlook obal ssol 
the Oslo taritt conferer so that S 
dinavian members can 1 trate bilate 


treaties with the Britis! 


Great Britain 


Sterling strong against frane and 


dollar. Liggett sells control of 
Britain’s biggest drug’ chain. 
LONDON (Cable)—l trialis 
the bankers are watchu vitl 
staction the ste 
tf the pe 1a Kd 
len id both fre P New \Y 
Sterling toucl 
reached on th f Af 
ssing $3.35 
tn price W | 
ttributed to Be { 
ik lESS s { { mtin 
ussions in Paris o It I 
Banks, in the i port 
flect a lean yea I mu I : 
better than had been anticipated R 
d dividends by Lloyds Bank (12° 
instead of the previous | 1¢? rate) ar 
by the National Provur | Bank (150 
instead of the old 16°) rate) ar I 
garded by the City as due to their ¢ 
cially conservative policy, and not 


necessity Barclays Bank is again } 
ing 149, the Midland Bank 16% f 
the Westminster Bank 18° 
Woolworth, Ltd 1S 
have made handsome profits for | 


A dividend declaration of 7( 


i + 


considcr 
i, 1s there 
fore regarded with disappointment | 
the investment markct 
pected 90% How ver. the decision of 


which had e 


forward 


lers 


the management to carry 
millions has gratified sharchok 

Tremendous interest was stirred this 
week by the announcement that Louis K 
Liggett, chairman of Drug, Inc. (Amer 
ican) had sold his controlling interest 
in Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Britain 
biggest chain of drug stores, to a British 
syndicate Sale price is estimated as 
high as $35 millions (he is supposed to 
have paid $10 millions for the control 
ling interest in 1920) and it ts expected 
that difficulties will develop in trans 
ferring this large sum through forcign 
exchange channels In London, th 
sale is believed to be a part of a car 
fully considered plan to enable the Lig 
gett Co. to get out from under somc 
expensive lease obligations 

Various British ind 
ing Japanese competition both at hom 


istrics arc mect 


and abroad with increasing difhculty 











The pound sterling, at current quota 
tions, has depreciated slightly more than 
31% The Japanese yen, at current 
quotations, is worth only about 42% 
of what it was at par. 

Competition in the British market of 
Japanese rayon, selling at the extremely 
depreciated values, caused British rayon 
manufacturers this week to petition for 
higher tariffs. London expects the Tarift 
Commission to grant the request 


France 


Plans to meet budget deficit fail 
to win approval. Textile strikes 
mar prospects in the one active 
French industry. 


Paris (Wireless) —The budget problem 
occupied all interest this week. Finance 
Minister Cheron has revealed some of 
his plans. 

After his committee of financial ex 
perts declared there would be a deficit 
of only 104 billion francs (non-official 
sources believe the real deficit is nearer 
17 billions), M. Cheron determined 
that all balancing would be done by 
cutting expenditures in half and by 
creating new taxes to cover the othe: 
half. Economies, while welcome to tax 
payers, mean cutting salaries of all gov 
ernment employees, from President to 
postman. Also, and very important be 
cause of their political power in th 
country, veterans will balk every effort 
to reduce pensions. So long as this 
remains the minister's plan, France will 
anticipate an early end to the present 
government. The Socialists have al 
ready protested on this method of mak 
ing cconomies, and without their aid, 
the Paul-Boncour government cannot 
command a majority in the government 

Lottery Talk 

The Bourse, which lately has been 
reacting sensitively to political rumors, 
firmed when Cheron made his announce- 
ment, speculators evidently feeling that 
Parliament will not even consider his 
panacea. There is some talk in govern- 
ment circles of a grand national lottery 
to meet the deficit, but leaders are more 
inclined to think that in the end the 
government will be forced to resort to 
new borrowing. Dollars, despite 2 
breaks below the gold point, remain 
firm, with futures steadily better. 

The one bright spot in the French 
industrial picture for some wecks has 
been the textile industry. Now a strike 
has broken out in the Armentiéres mills 
and ts rapidly spreading to other dis- 
tricts. Mull owners are agitating for a 
return to the 1920 wage basis. Also, 
employers are demanding a reduction of 
employment by asking that the worker 
be responsible for more than one oper 
ation, something now prohibited by the 
workmen's unions 
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WELCOME CONTRACT—Launching at Hamburg, Germany, of the D. L. I! 









The RB 


fourth of six 18.000-ton motor-tankers being built for the German sub-idi 


Standard Oil of New Jersey. This 


contract made up more than 75 


tonnage under construction in German shipyards last year. 


’ 

Germany 

- 
Political leaders attempt to extend 
truce, give von Schleicher more 
time to carry out revival program. 
Steel gains both in domestic and 
export business. 


BERLIN (Cable)—Germany’'s political 
respite is coming to an end. This week, 
industrialists in western Germany spon- 
sored a get-together at Cologne between 
Hitler and von Papen, recent Chan- 
cellor Following the meecting, von 
Papen telephoned immediately to Chan- 
cellor von Schleicher at Berlin. Later 
the Chancellor and ex-Chancellor talked 
at some length in the capital. 

Reason for the conversations is ap- 
parent to all Germans. Von Schleicher 
maintains his position at the head of 
the government by common consent, 
not because he controls any political 
majority. He has the backing of Ger- 
many’s great industrialists who see in- 
dustry generally reviving if given a 
chance. The Reichstag is due to meet 
again Jan. 24. Von Schleicher will have 
to read his message before the reas- 
sembled members. 

Hitler May Compromise 

The position of the parties on the 
political chessboard remains practically 
unchanged. ‘There still is a strong “'sta- 
tistical” majority against von Schleicher’s 
cabinet, including the Nazis on the right 
and the Communists and Social Demo- 
crats on the left. Theoretically, a new 
dissolution seems the only way out 
Yet, von Schleicher knows that the 






Nazis dread a new election 
a serious split in their own rat 
lowing the expulsion of Gregor $ 
with all recent local elections 
diminishing returns for their can 
and with depleted funds (it is 
that the party has a debt of § 
lions), Hitler is being urged 
the opportunity to agree | 
ment of elections. This, if 
agreement in the next few da 
mean that the Reichstag will 
solved until summer, that von Scl 
will be given a free hand to 
set all his recovery plans in 
That is why von Schleicher man 
the meeting at Cologne. 
Cabinet Squabble 
A certain danger exists in the 
itself. The antagonism between W 
bold, Minister of Economics, who 
proponent of sound business police 
in particular, defends the inte: 
German export industries, an 
Braun, Minister of Agriculture, 
cate of extreme agrarian protectio 
is not dead and may lead to a new 
at any time. If so, von Schleich 
probably have to make a choice bet 
t 


to a 


these 2 groups, which unavoida 
alienate one of them from him 
The fact that the total num! 
unemployed increased by 249,001 
ing the first half of December and 
this year’s total is even higher t! 
was at the end of last year 
disturbed business sentiment 
Steel optimism” has domina 
the industrial markets and the B 
this week. The year-end report 
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st showed remarkable improve 
ring the fourth quarter of 1932. 
D ¢ consumption increased 12%; 
‘>. The improvement in the 
narket was the great surprise, 
real burst of optimism. Total 
on hand at the end of the year 
" nly 109 below the figure for 
ago 
Mining interest was stirred by the 
cat report. The coal and coking divi 
sions of the trust report gains in pro- 
and sales during the last quar- 
From September to the end of 
November, production gained 12%. 
While in general there is no lack 
f scattered signs of business revival, 
the paralysis of the capital market and 
prohibitive rates for long-term issues 
remain the main handicaps of a general 
upturn. This is why so much impor- 
tance is attached to the various schemes 
of employment by public or semi-public 
works which form the nucleus of von 
Schleicher’s plan for combating unem- 


ployment. The Government Bureau of 
Business Research believes that the 
oursc of business for some time to 


will be determined mainly by the 
mount of “public investment.” 
A moderate dose of inflation seems 
navoidable, although the word itself 
y still be taboo. It appears that this 
be risked without much danger, 
since up to now revival of business has 
been financed not by extension of credit, 
but by mobilization of stocks, reflux of 
ried notes and return of ‘“homesick”’ 
from abroad, 


Latin America 


Mexican economic situation im- 
proved. “Buy Mexican” campaign 
Chile plans new trade 
accord with Cuba. Brazil meets 
payments promptly. 


develops. 


MEXICO is Creating increasing interest 
American bankers and business 
Reports from Mexico City in the 
last few months have reflected steady 
nprovement. 
United States consuls reviewing the 
tuation at the beginning of 1933 
| the new policy of banks, which 
re sponsoring the reduction of interest 
so they are more nearly in line 
irrent reduced commodity prices, 
re liberal credit policy through- 
country, recent steadier foreign 
nge rates, government backing for 
scrics Of agricultural banks to aid dis- 
ressed farmers particularly during the 
they are marketing their crops. 
I t these banks have just been estab- 
Is in the West Coast agricultural 
where farmers specialize on win- 
getables for the United States 
and another is being established 
lorreon to aid the cotton growers. 


s 


4 
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There is steady 
tionalistic feeling in the 
Buy Mexican” policy ts gaining a cer 
tain following just as the “Buy British 
and “Buy American’ campaigns have 
been taken up by jingoist elements in 
the population. It is cutting into som« 
markets long dominated by foreigners 


expansion of na 
country A 


but it has not assumed serious propor 
tions. 
Growing Nationalism 

This nationalistic spirit is be 
hind the move of some government oft 
cials to urge a constitutional amend 
ment which will provide for federaliza 
tion of the cotton textile industry in 
order to remedy the always present wage 
and labor inequality in the industry in 


samc 


Mexico. The same group is also agitat 
ing for federalization of the electrical 
industry. 


The advantage to foreigners of these 
developments is that cach new local in 
dustry, while it may cut in on a market 
for certain products, increases native 
buying power for many products not 
now consumed. It is up to foreign sales 
men to keep abreast of developments, 
to foresee a loss of the Mexican market 
for certain products but the opening 
there of a market for others 

Chile’s Voleanoes Active 

The recurrence of volcanic eruptions 
is perhaps the most serious news from 
Chile. A large grazing area is affected 
and several towns south of the capital 
are in danger. The Cosach problem 
liquidation of the vast nitrate trust—has 
changed but little during the week 
(BW —Jan11°33). To date there has 
been no move to dump either nitrate 
(there are nearly 3 million tons in 
stock) or nitrate byproducts on world 
markets. 

More significance was attached to the 
negotiations between Chile and Cuba 
for a trade treaty when it became 
known that the Chileans had purchased 
10,000 tons of sugar from Cuba in 
anticipation of agreement on the treaty 
If signed, Cuba expects to dispose of at 
least 120,000 tons of Chile 
Specific items which Cuba will buy in 
the reciprocal agreement are not yet 
designated. 

Brazil Pays Promptly 

Beyond the threat of Brazil to inter- 
fere in any fighting along her western 
boundary between Colombia and Peru, 
the most important news from Rio de 
Janeiro is that commercial bills are be- 
ing paid promptly, following the ter- 
mination of the moratorium on Dec. 31 
In the first 10 days of January, cover 
was readily supplied for all drafts pre- 
sented 

Argentina has secured the extension 
of the £1 million loan which comes due 
in London in the first quarter of this 
year. In the renewal contract, British 
bankers stipulated that 59% of outstand- 
ing indebtedness must be paid, but that 


new 


Sugar in 


newal interest wo 


ot 617, the previous rate Ameri 
bankers recently reduced inter 

6° to 5 when renewing their $20 
million loan to the Argentine govern 


ment 
Political 

( uba Honduras also ts unsettled. TI 

is stringency in the Salvador credit sit 


restlessness has 


tion but payment of maturing credi 
being made without mu 
ragua and Costa Ri if slow 


meeting current obligations 


a! ‘ 

Far East 

Fighting in northern China un- 
settles business. Japanese electric 
light bulbs barred in California. 
Tokyo orders machines in New 
England. 


THI situation exists in the 
Far East today that existed a year ago 
Phis time the Japanese are 
the region west of Manchukuo 

they were at Shanghai. This year 
are in purely Chinese territory, unless 


they push south to Ticntsin and Peiping 


same tcnse 


ssors in 


The n 


the 


AU LTC 


where there are international conces 
sions Last year, there was constant 
worry lest international complications 


develop because of the presence of a 
number of battleships and many soldiers 
from foreign protecting their 
property and nationals in the Chinese 
commercial center 


nations 


There cannot yet be any prediction 
of the outcome. Japan has the better 
equipment, more extensive and up-to 
date mechanical aids to fighting. China 


can muster a larger number of soldiers 
is closer to the base of supplies. The 
Soviets are singularly neutral. No other 
power is intervening. But the Leag 


will face the problem in the regular ses 
sion soon to convenc 
Nicanwnhitic, Dusinecss in una prope 
Meanwhile, | China proper 


has not been much affected. There is 
uncertainty in the 2 northern markets 
Peiping and Tientsin—but trade has not 


been interrupted 

Japan continues to make inroads on 
foreign markets duc, largely, to shrewd 
selling behind the advantage of a d 
preciated yen. San Francisco st ig d 
effective come-back on the electric bu 
import menace. In Federal Court, an 
injunction has been granted restraining 
a local importing firm from bringing 
Japanese-made clectric light bulbs into 
the country. General Electric obtained 
the injunction on a showing that the 
bulbs imported from Japan infringed 
on G-E patents and bore similar trade 
marks. 

In New England, on the other hand, 
machine tool plants are getting under 
way on Japanese orders. At least one 
order for aircraft equipment ts reported 
by a Vermont manufacturer. 
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The Figures of the Week 


Holidays, especially Jan. 1, have reduced the signifi- 
cance and added to the difficulties of interpretation of 
current business reports. Carloadings declined less than 
expected; electric power production gained more than 
was anticipated; check payments rose beyond normal 
bounds, while steel expanded slowly. 

Steel Institute. The extreme deflation 
in the United States in the past 3 years, 
compared with other steel-producing 
countries, is one of the basic reasons for 
believing that a turn must be at hand 


The next few weeks will soon reveal 
what measure of seasonal expansion is 


EXPANSION in the steel industry is pro 
ceeding carefully with the aid of tin 
plate and motor manufacturers, and the 
hope ts expressed that before the month 
closes, some of the miscellancous con- 
sumers will lend the market their sup- 


port. Refrigerator builders should be 


among these, and in more normal times, 
farm implement producers. The latter 
have been conspicuous by their absence, 
probably not encouraged by the recent 


foreclosure incidents in the farming 
areas. The efforts of Congress to “do 
something’ for the farmers are un 


doubtedly being watched with interest 
Steel ingot production in December 
managed to hold above the midsummer 


low, with an operating rate of 15% 
and a tonnage output of 844,618 tons, 
according to the American Iron and 


to be realized in the spring quarter 
Unfilled orders of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. at the close of December declined 
only 161 tons, which is considerably 
below the estimates given in the market. 
Compared with the drop of 198,538 
tons for the same month of 1931, the 
results might almost be interpreted bull- 
ishly. But, though reference to previ- 
ous years is becoming increasingly less 
illuminating, the force of habit leads 
one to look longingly on the substan- 
tial gains made by the Decembers of 





yesteryear. Evidently little y« 
justment was necessary 
orders characterized 
shipments and production 
balanced. 

The motor shows 
have not had sufficient time 


clue to the extent of the pul 
models, whi 


tion of the new 
spicuous streamlining is exp 


break down all sales resistanc 


Hand t 
the year 


now in 








I 


ing up of dealer stocks has oc 


attention of producers in 
sending the employment 
troit from 44.2 on Dec. 15 
the close of the month. 
sold their dealers some 
December against 2,405 the 
month. But in the early day 
ary there has been 


D 


index 


Gener 


$4,101 


S ( 


a slowing 


assemblies among leading maker 


orders are being 


placed wit 


1 


caution from week to weck, i 


that close tabs will be kept 
production and sales. 

Estimated Outpu 

The National Automobil« 

of Commerce has estimated 

output of motor vehicles in t 


t 
( 


D 


States and Canada at 102,77 
which is somewhat below that 
papers. It compares with 61 


November and $1,625 in Oct« 
] 


preparations were being made 





»be: 





























THE BUSINESS WEEK Five-Year 
: Latest Preceding Year Average 

WEEKLY INDEX OF Week Week Ago (1928-1932) 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY —sceesscescecceccceeeeees oe ceeceecess "53.4 (51.7 64.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 16 14 25 57 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4 weeks basis). . $3,381 $3,782 $5,330 $13,494 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) EEE PS et Mee eee *1,160 $1,278 1,151 1.678 
ee n,n ng cc cacakebaesecéeaveceadsuveucaweous 1,461 1,415 1,619 1,687 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 86 82 91 25 
Miscellaneous and L. C. L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). 54 49 60 78 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) ; $3,809 $2,270 $4,887 $6,481 
Money in Circulation (daily average, millions)................. 2.2... 6... eens $5,669 $5,704 $5,680 $4,963 
PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... 00.020. cece eee $.43 $.40 $.52 $.97 
n,n aoa e dy eae ewwe wis slecadeuiaualawews $.063 $.062 $.066 $.148 
eee Se ee Sr, CIO, TED, gg. ee tc een ees vesecnssesenesens $28.83 $28.99 $29.96 $33.75 
Sey Gees, Citi, HOTTIE, Usd... . 5... cece cc cccsccseccccceses $.048 $.048 $.071 $.130 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926=100).... 2.2.0... eee cee eens 57.4 57.6 65.3 85.9 
FINANCE 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,153 $2,171 $1,936 $1,553 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 

millions)... $18,713 $18,804 $20,379 $21,937 
Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions)... $5,938 $5,982 $7,390 $8,495 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,276 $4,315 $5,687 7,142 
Brokers’ Loans, New York Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $394 $394 $568 $2,986 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald-Tribune).......................... $85.67 $84.15 $92.85 $145.45 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds)............... 2... ee eee eee eens $79.73 $77.67 $79.70 $93.16 
Interest Rates—Call Loans (daily average, remewal).....................445. 1% 1% 3.1°; 4 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) ..................-- 1i-135% 13-14% 334°, 4.2 
rh a cis cae ue ded Wes aden cepeeekabe ane sess 596 485 739 732 
*Preliminary tRevised 
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xpected to exceed December's 
Railroad buying continues to be con- 

to small repair jobs, with scant 

tion of any important rail and 
pment buying that ordinarily comes 
ght at this time of the year. The 
ncial situation among railroads is 
from satisfactory, and dependence 
governmental funds is no spur to 


replenishing inventories, even if they 


low. Only a substantial and _ sus- 


tained increase in the volume of freight 


TANI 


irloadings can encourage the roads to 
Structural steel awards, according to 
Age, dwindled to a paltry 5,700 
while inquiries were even less. 
nstruction activity at this season ordi- 
is not much to speak of. Yet 
quotes the American Institute of 
el Construction as hopeful of a 15% 
ise in awards in 
Construction Prospects 
January construction usually drops be- 
Detember, but if the early returns 
heavy construction as reported by 
l News-Record are any 
¢ to the trend of affairs, January, 
might show an improvement over 
preceding month. True, the bulk 
ards is in the public field, par- 
rly for state and municipal pur- 
but the weekly average is running 
of that of December. The Home 
Banks are getting into operation 
Chairman Fort announces that 
gional banks have extended $23.6 


ns in credit to member institu 
} 


expand expenditures. 


1933. 


VINCE ring 


with applications on hand for 
llions 


of the F. W. Dodge territories 


\KY 18, 


1933 


states and Texas—showed a greater vol 
ume of contracts in December than in 
the preceding month due to strength 
in public works activity, while only the 
New Orleans region bettered Decem 
ber, 1931 


Coal production covering the last 
week of 1931, which included the 
Christmas holiday, declined sharply, 


though bituminous coal output exceeds 
the Christmas week of 1931 
Index Variations 
The influence of holidays on business 
records has greatly distorted the gen- 
eral trend of the data Electric power 
production for the week ended Jan 
in which the New Year's holiday fell 
at the beginning of the weck, reflects a 
fairly sharp increase over the preceding 
Christmas week, while in 1932 and 
1931 a decline was recorded. Appar 
ently demand for ‘power picked up 
rather quickly after the holidays this 
year. The result is an abrupt rise in 
the adjusted index to 720, which 
helped to boost the general index of 


7 


business activity for the first week of 
1933. 

Freight carloadings for the week 
Dec. 31 also indicated less of a declin 


than seasonally expected, thus lifting 
the daily average adjusted index ta 55% 
of normal. Total loadings for the year 


1932 aggregate 28.2 million cars, a 
»4.16% decline from 37.2 millions of 
1931. 


The sharpest setbacks of the year 
occurred in ore (75.99%), reflecting the 
decline in activity rather than a 
freight to trucks, and forest 
products (38.997). Grain, livestock, 
and coal cach dropped about 18% ; 


stecl 


loss of 


and muscellaneous treight 29°; 

The extraordinary sharp increase in 
check payments during the week ended 
Jan. 4 accounts for the major part of 


the rise in the gencral index of business 
activity. The week first 
of the year is expe 
tial gains over the close of December 
but the 6807 
illy large The gain 
(800%) in the 9 financial 
side of New York. In the past 3 years 
the volume of check payments covering 
the first of January was the high of tl 

year, but in 1929, the peak was reached 
in the closing weck of October. Th 


covcring the 
cted to show substan 
rise of this year 1s unusu 
was even greatcr 


centers out 


check tax has operated both to reduce 
the number and to increase the averag 
size of checks written 

Currency is slowly returning to the 
banks following the holiday x 
the daily average volume outstanding has 
actually fallen behind the preceding year 
for the first time since 1930. But the r 
turn flow has been slower than’ expected 

Bank Suspensions 

Bank suspensions for the week ended 
Jan. 5 were disappointingly numerous, 
totaling 51, according to the American 
Banker Deposits wer approxi 


riod, and 


small, 


mating $22.5 millions Illinois was 
badly hit, having 10 closings 

A little greater speculative activity 
was noticeable in the commodity mar 


kets this weck, causing a slight rise in 
wheat, corn, cotton, silver and tin. The 
grain markets managed to 
months above the 50¢ line 


confidence in. th 


push all 
inspiring 1 
stock and 


Gains were also made in 


mite ofl 
bond markets 


yffee, hides, rubber losses in hogs, 


( 


sugar, silk, cocoa. 
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The Financial Markets 


Easy money has brought about important advances 


in 


bonds and is to be continued, according to announce- 


ment of Federal Reserve Banks. 
recovery are now assuming importance. 


Forces for economic 
Stocks advance 


in sympathy with wheat and cotton. 


Money 
Easy money, as an aid to industrial 
revival, continues to be the cardinal 
faith of the Federal Reserve System 
Though we have had easy money for 
2 years, though this policy was given 
new impetus in the grand manner dur- 
ing 1932, and though there continues 
considerable dispute as to its efficacy, 
the Federal Reserve authorities announce 
that there is to be “no change in the 
System's policy.” The business man is 
assured that if he has a good proposi- 
tion to bring to the bank, the bank need 
not turn him down because of inade- 
quate credit facilities 

There is a further significant assur- 
ance in the cautious statement from the 
Federal Reserve System, which con- 
servatively attempts to describe the ob- 
jectives of the policy and to appraise 
what it has done or might do. The 
immediate objective ‘of the open mar- 
ket policy was to contribute factors of 
safety and stability in meeting the forces 
of deflation,” says the Board. We need 
not here go into the figures to show 
to what extent the policy has con- 
tributed in checking further deflation. 
In a complex economic system it is fre- 
quently difficult to isolate cause and 


effect. It should be pointed out that 
the Reserve has refused to sit by idly 
and look upon the forces of the depres- 
sion from a lofty, detached and aca- 
demic eminence. Instead it has de- 
scended into the fray and is battling 
along with the ordinary business man 
for reconstruction. Its easy money 
policy has put the Reserve System di- 
rectly in the front trenches in the fight 
for recovery. 

More significant is the judgment of 
the Federal Reserve authorities that the 
larger objectives of the System's open 
market policy, to assist and accelerate 
the forces of economic recovery, are 
now assuming importance.” 

What do the proponents of the easy 
money policy ultimately hope to accom- 
plish? How do they expect to combat 
the forces of the depression by filling 
the banks with cash? For that is what 


the easy money policy means. By buy- 
ing over a billion dollars’ worth of 
bonds, the seller whether 


government 
banker or private individual received 
cash. 

It was hoped that the seller of the 
government bonds would use the funds 
thus obtained to buy other bonds, re 
leasing these bondholders to seek other 
and stimulate business 


investments so 





activity. But what actually | 

was that the sellers of the gov 

bonds simply deposited the | 
from the sale of the bonds in t! 

and the banks, in turn, used th 

to pay off their debts to the | 
Reserve banks or to increase thei: 
reserve deposits. The curren 
checks used by the Federal | 
banks to buy government bon 

returned to the Reserve vaults 
form of excess reserves or pay: 
debts. 

But how long can individua 
banks afford to stay in a liquid p 
A bank does not become profita 
retaining its assets in cash. It |} 
penses to meet and in the long 
is forced to seek investment. TI 
subscription of riskless United 
government securities in recent \ 
an indication of the eagerness of 
to find riskless investments 

Moreover, last week's sharp 
in all classes of bonds supplies 
erable evidence that healing infl 
such as the easy money policy 
plates, are under way. Speculatior 
the causes of the advance in bond 
is profitless at this time. The 
tion that the firming of bond p: 
the consequence of the overt } 
funds from highly liquid banks . 
tenable as any other. In 19: 
Federal Reserve System attempt 
easy money policy though on 
not nearly so grand—and th 
quences showed after 5 months 
present easy money policy was 1 
rated in April, 1932. The spe 
tors this year may make for 
lag but it was not to be expect 
the results of the policy would 
much before 1933. 
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Bonds 


le strength of the bond market is the 
st cheertul development of the weck 
Ihe average of 60 high-grade bonds 

risen to 70.66 on Jan. 10, 1.49 
oints higher than on Jan. 3. Numer- 
s bonds have now reached the high- 
est level since 1931 and one group of 
is, the utilities, averaged higher on 

Jan. 9 than on the corresponding date 

32. Foreign bonds continue strong, 
th German governments at the best 

1931. Not only is Ger- 
iny buying back bonds at low prices 

but Italy and Argentina seem to have 
ined the movement to pay their debts 
bargain prices. First-grade railroad 
nds made new 1932-33 highs. 
he significance of this development 
nnot be overstated. The advance in 

bond prices makes solvent many banks 
ivily laden with bonds that have 
irply depreciated Bond declines 
ring the last 18 months have wiped 

t portions of the bank capital and in 
y cases have impaired deposits. The 
nce in bond prices is the best form 
lief for our rural banks and it is no 
sgcration to suggest that it is the 
lest and most far-reaching form of 
relief. 
lustry is bound to feel the effects 
firmer bond market. It will pro- 

welcome opportunity for re- 
ing, for new financing, and for 
iting assets. 

However, there is need to guard 
x Over-optimism in face of con- 
Treasury deficits. Uncle Sam's 

inced budget is now the most im 

t obstacle to the healing influences 


ices since 


; 
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of an exuberant bond market. A bond 
market is easily chilled by a flood of 
undigested government ssucs 


‘ 
Stocks 
THE public is still staying away from 
the stock market. No volume has de 
veloped to cheer the deserted customer 
rooms, though many a heavily weighted 
stock portfolio has felt relicf of mar- 
ginal pressure as prices have advanced 
virtually along all fronts. Contrasted 
with recent sluggish price movements, 
the rise during the last week was almost 
spectacular. The weighted average of 
50 industrials advanced 4% from Jan. 3 
to 10; the 20 railroads advanced 9°, 
20 utilities 3.5%, and the weighted 
average of 90 stocks went up 3.5% 

This is by far the most consisteat 
advance since the carly days of Novem- 
ber. Hierophants of the stock market 
lay emphasis on the fact that it was 
made without public support and there- 
fore proves to them that the market has 
faith in its own prices 

Though shorts may have contributed 
to the advance by a general covering 
movement there is little in the week's 
news to encourage investors. The stock 
market is cheered by the advances in 
wheat and cotton and the general sta- 
bility of commodity prices. These de- 
velopments are not to be minimized, 
though—to bullish traders, starved for 
constructive’ news—they may appear 
much more significant than they really 
are The market has taken a lot of 
punishment and a crumb of good news 
looks like a big loaf 





ARE YOUR HANDS 
UNSTEADY? 


IF SO SMOKE SANO CIGARS 


You will think better, 
work better, feel better 
and look better if you 


smoke SANO, with 


less than 1% nicotine. 











All the joy is in—most of the nicotine 
is out. Buy Sano cigars from your 
regular dealer or if he cannot supply 
you send $1. to us for 7 Invincibles 
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How Much— | 
How Sure? 
Wren planning 


a retirement fund, there are 
two questions about the return 


on the investment you select | 


—“How much?” and “How 
sure?” 
The Annuity answers both 


with thorough satisfaction. It 
offers the highest possible re- 
turn commensurate with abso- 
| lute safety. 
When you buy a John Han- | 
cock Annuity, you buy Income 
plus Security. 
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Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime? 


Ir is likely that the war debt problem could be 
worked out with reasonable satisfaction to all 
concerned, and to the immeasurable benefit of 
the world’s economic health, if the responsible 
officials of the nations involved could meet and 
act as the heads of private corporations would 
act in analogous circumstances. 

Hard-boiled business men would drop at the 
outset all talk of rights and wrongs. There 
would be two questions only: What can the 
debtors afford to pay? What can the creditors 
afford to receive? After some tight-lipped bar- 
gaining, figures representing a workable ap- 
proximation would emerge, and the affair be 
wound up. 

But rulers of nations cannot act like the heads 
of corporations. They have to reckon with the 
accumulated prejudices and hysterias and sheer 
ignorances of great masses of their countrymen. 
To oppose these popular furies is to lose power 

like M. Herriot. Europe's voters are deter- 
mined to pay no more on the present scale. The 
vast majority of our voters are bound they shall. 

It sounds like a hopeless dilemma, and so it 
is unless there shall be a great shift in popular 
sentiment. Congress is acutely aware of the fact 
that the farm belt is a unit on this question. 
“Make the foreigners pay!” is the slogan. 

But experience is a great teacher. 


The most important aspect of the question to 
us is, What can we afford to receive? 

From the low points of June, or thereabouts, 
the prices of commodities had made encourag- 
ing gains by September. Cotton had worked up 
from 5¢ to 9¢; wheat from 43¢ to 49¢; corn 
from 31¢ to 35¢; hogs from $3.90 to $4.90. 
This was the most encouraging factor in the 
business situation. It looked like the turning of 
another corner. It meant an appreciable restora- 
tion of farm purchasing power. 
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Wisely not counting on winning a post; 
ment of debt payments, the Bank of England 
began in September to buy dollars so as to | 
ready for Dec. 15. There was not much do 
exchange available—that is, American firms 
individuals owed British firms and individ 
no great amounts—so the accumulations of t 
British government pretty well cleaned up 
market. And as the supply of dollar exchang 
grew scarcer, the price of dollars rose. Th 
pound sank from $3.50 to $3.15; the dollar r 
from 5#s. to 63s 

The British and traders of all countries whose 
money fluctuates with sterling faced the _ 
lem of paying 9% more in shillings for wh: 
cotton, pork, or corn. Of course, they cou! 
Prices of the things they were selling were not 
rising. They couldn’t pay more shillings fo 
goods and resell them at the same old price. So 
they simply continued to bid the same numbe 
of shillings for a bushel of wheat. And such j 
the competition to get into the export markets 
that they got wheat for what they bid. 

Wheat sagged back to 41¢; cotton to 6¢; hogs 
to $3.60. The gains of summer were gone 
Furthermore, even at the lower prices, the 
shrinkage in volume of exports was appalling 
Agricultural economists compute that the slump 
in price of these commodities since Septembe 
multiplied by the amounts that then remaine 
to be exported, runs to $1 billion. This is what 
it cost the farmer to collect $95 millions fro 
Great Britain on Dec. 


It would seem that this simple story ought to 
be got across to the mass of Americans. But 
how to do it? President Hoover suggested to 
Rudy Vallée that the right song might help us 
out of the depression. Maybe that’s a way. 

We have just spent $1 billion to collect less 
than $100 millions—a dollar to collect a dime. 

We might ask our rural brother if he 
couldn't well spare that dime. 
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